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PREFACE 

In the following pages 1 have made a modest 
attempt briefly to trace the beginnings of the cotton 
industry from the earliest times do?ra to the present 
day; to describe the remarkable inventions which 
from time to time were introduced to the industry 
and which led to its enormous development, and 
to mention some of the more serious difficulties 
which confront those engaged in cotton manufac¬ 
ture at the present time. 

. My aim has been to treat the subject in a popular 
way, and to avoid tcchnicaliyes. 

For facts and figures concerning the early history 
of the plant I have consulted the classical writers. 
For a much later period I have* been guided by 
Biunes through his standard work, “The History 
Of Cotton Manufacture.” I have also been greatly 
assisted by the writings of the late Mr. John 
Mortimer on the process of spinning and weaving, 
and the Reports of the International Cotton Con¬ 
gresses have proved invaluable in relation to the 
multifarious difficulties and anxieties which attend 
this great industry to-day. 

This preface would be incomplete were I to omit 
mention of the debt I owe to Mr. Charles Stewart, 
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for permission to reproduce in an Appendix his 
treatise on “Cotton Futures,” and further I must 
acknowledge my great indebtedness to the Fine 
Cotton Spinners and Doublers’ Association, Ltd., 
for photographs of the latest cotton spinning 
machinery ; to Sir Herbert Dixon, Bart., Chairman 
of the Fine Cotton Spinners’ Association and 
Chairman of the Cotton Control Board, for the 
plate showing the boll weevil at work and for 
kindly reading my proofs; to Messrs. Henry 
Bannerman & Sons, Ltd., for the photographs of 
“ Cotton Bolls ”; to Dr. W. Lawrence Bslb, 
formerly Botanist to the Khedivial Agricultural 
Society of Cairo, and to the Egyptian Government 
Agricultural Department for the photograph of 
the flower of the cotton plant; to Professor John 
A. Todd, of the Un^ersity College, Nottingham, 
author of “ The World’s Cotton Crops,” for some 
valuable suggestions, and to Mr. Amo Fearse for 
photographs taken in the cotton fields. 

GEOKGE BIGWOOD. 
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CHAPTER I 

HISTOEY OF THE COTTON PLANT 

Long before the dawn of histoiy the cotton plant 
was cultivated in various parts of the world and 
the earliest records of the processes of spinning 
its fleecy “ bolls of wool ” into yam and of weaving 
.that yam into clothing, are of such antiquity as to 
make it difficult to obtain satisfactory evidence of 
their beginnings. According to the Sacte<{ Books 
of the East cotton was in use many centuries before 
the Christian era, and Viigil in hi? Georgies refers to 
“The groves of the Ethiopians,hoary with soft wool.” 

The name “ cotton ’* is of Oriental origin, being 
derived from the Arabic koton or gootn. The de¬ 
velopment in the cultivation of this plant, mainly 
for the purpose of clothing the people of the world, 
is one of the romances of modem times. The 
world’s fields now produce cotton of an annual 
value of hundreds of millions of pounds sterling, 
and millions of people get their livelihood in the 
1 
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production and manufacture of a conunodity 
which, it is estimated, provides clothing for nine- 
tenths of the world’s population. 

We do not know whether the need for a 
thread led to its invention or whether the accidental 
discovery of the possibility of its construction 
created the need. Matters suchas these belong to a 
dim and undefinable past. In either case, however, 
spinning is mentioned in many mythologies, and 
the forming of threads by drawing out and twisting 
various fibres, is said to have been a gift to mortals 
from benevolent deities, Minerva being among the 
goddesses by whom this gift is understood to have 
been bestowed. 

Over three thousand years ago the cotton plant’ 
was used in Egypt" as an ornamental shrub. 
Writing about 306 b.c., Theophrastus, the disciple 
of Aristotle, deserjbes the flower of the cotton plant 
as resembling a “ dog ” rose, and mentions the 
use made, by the Indians, of the capsules of a 
downy, silvciy substance which bursta open some 
two months after the flowers have reached maturity. 
He observes that “ the trees from which they (the 
Indians) make i^heir clothes have leaves like those 
of the mulberry. . . . They set them in the plains 
in rows so as to look like vines at a distance.” This 
evidence, from a quite independent observer, 
seems to point to the interesting fact that the 
2 
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Indians, in these early days, were cultivating the 
plant on a large scale to provide cotton cloths for 
their people. It suggests that weaving and dyeing 
flourished, and, in all probability, coloured goods 
were exported. Theophrastus also mentions the 
island of Tylos as “ containing many wool-bearing 
trees, from the fruits of which they obtained the 
wool which they worked into textiles.” Aristo- 
bulus, one of Alexander’s generals, and Pliny 
had found wool-bearing trees in an island on the 
Persian Gulf “that bear fruit like gourds in 
shape and as big as quinces which, when they be 
full ripe, do open and show certain balls within 
of down; whereof they make fine and costly 
linen cloths.” Herodotus, the Greek philosopher 
and the Father of History, also mentions the cotton 
plant, and notes that the Indians possess a kind of 
“ plant which, instead of fruit, produces wool of a 
finer and better quality than that of sheep ; of this 
they make their clothes.” 

Of the customs and usages in Egypt, Herodotus 
says: “ Amongst them the women attend markets 
and traffic, but the men stay at home and weave. 
Other nations, in weaving throw the wool upwards; 
the Egyptians downwards.” Again, Herodotus 
describes the imrselet which Amasis, King of 
Egypt, sent to the Lacedemonians as a present. 
” This corselet was made of linen, with many 
8 >> 
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figures of animals inwrought, and adorned with 
gold and cotton wool.” He docs not, however, 
mention the existence, in Egypt, of the cotton 
plant. It used to be said that Egyptian mummies 
were wrapped in cotton cloth, but a microscopic 
examination has decided in favour of the employ¬ 
ment of linen which is now known to have been 
used through successive dynasties. Some Egypto¬ 
logists are of opinion that the trilingual Hosetta 
stone, now in the British Museum, that eulogises 
Ptolemy Epiphanes (about 196 B.c.), refers in part 
to cotton. 

In China, the original home of silk manufactures, 
the silkworm has been specially cared for from the 
28rd century B.c., and the silken threads have' 
been woven into materials which for their work¬ 
manship and richness of design have never been 
surpassed. The, cotton-plant, though not indi¬ 
genous, was employed as early as the 7th century, 
to assist in the decoration of Chinese gardens, 
and some authorities assert that its introduction 
into that country as a commercial venture was 
as late as the 11th century, and that it came from 
Eastern Turkestan. Cotton now ranks in China 
as one of the products necessary for the comfort 
• of their people, and it is extensively grown in the 
Chiang basin, Nanking being the centre for the 
cotton used for nankeen cloth. 

4 
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The so-called wool-bearing cotton plant is the 
subject of a curiously interesting myth which seems 
to have originated among the savage and nomadic 
Scythians. The Scythians traded in cotton goods, 
and the soft white wool of the cotton plant, which 
resembled that of a lamb, caused them to declare 
that the plant produced a small lamb, which was 
called at that early period “ The Scythian Lamb,” 
and - later, ” The Vegetable Lamb of Tartary,” 
or “The Tartarian Lamb.” It is hardly likely 
that those who were trading in cotton goods were so 
easily deceived, but the close resemblance between 
the cotton wool and lambs' wool may have en¬ 
couraged the merchants to invent the “ lamb- 
bearing tree ” story in order the better to influence 
their markets to their own ^advantage. It is not 
inconceivable that unscrupulous merchants of the 
class who travelled from market to market would 
contrive to place a fictitious value on the fleeces 
they had to sell, by claiming that they were the 
fleeces of laipbs which were growing on trees in 
a distant part of the world. 

The utility of the cotton plant in providing 
material to clothe mankind did notain some coun¬ 
tries readily suggest itself. There can be no 
question, however, that its potential value in 
commerce was discovered at a very remote period. 
Credit for the discovery is given to the Indians. 
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Cotton is thought to have been in use by the 
Indian artisan as early as 800 s.c., while it is con* 
jectured that about three hundred years later the 
Egyptians had learned something of Jhe character 
and usefulness of the plant which had previously 
been growing promiscuously, but not extensively, 
in their country. 

As regards the New World there is substantial 
evidence that cotton was growing wild in America 
before the time of Columbus, and that when Cortes 
conquered Mexico, in 1519, the Mexicans were 
wearing cotton garments. This goes to prove that 
cotton manufacture had by then been iirmly 
established by the Mexicans. 

The starting point of textile history in this 
country seems to datb from the establishment of 
Flemish weavers in Manchester, a.u. 1368. In the 
Manchester Town Hall there is a series of mural 

I 

paintings by Ford Madox Brown, representing 
some prominent phases in the early history of the 
city. One of these pictures is intended to com¬ 
memorate the foundation of Lancashire supremacy 
in textile manufacture. Edward HI. and his wife, 
Queen Philippa of Hainault, are said to have 
advised the introduction of Flemish weavers into 
England, and tradition mentions yearly visits 
which it was the Queen’s custom to pay them. 
The artist depicts the Queen riding on her pal&ey 
6 
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and accompanied by attendants carrying branches 
of May blossoms, for according to the old English 
custom, they have been in the woods “ maying.” 
To the right of the picture an old weaver is seated 
beside his apprentice at his loom, which is drawn 
out to the ftont of their small shop, under the 
shutters, raised pent-house %shion. There is little 
doubt that the Royal favour did encourage the 
weaving industry in Manchester. Some credit, 
too, is due to Lord de la Warre, a baron of 
Manchester who, having raised a company of 
Lancashire men to attend him in the war in 
Flanders, contrived, on his return, to bring back 
some weavers with him, and thereby gave an 
impulse to manufacture. A considerable trade, 
however, seems to have been done during the 
reign of Edward II., for there is said to have 
existed a mill for dyeing goods^ on* the banks of 
the Irk, once a clear stream noted for its fish, 
but now hopelessly contaminated by industrial 
refuse. 

The product of the Flemish weavers was called 
Manchester “ stuffs ” or Manchester “ cottons,” 
though from an Act passed in the reign of 
Edward VI. (1552), it appears that no “vegetable 
wool ” was used in their production. This Act was 
intended to secure “ the true making of woollen 
cloth ” and regulated the dimensions of “ Man- 
7 
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Chester, Lancashire and Cheshire cottons," and 
Manchester rugs or friezes. 

The merchants of those days had warehouses 
of wood and plaster, and carried their goods to 
market on pack-horses. They used to be in their 
warehouses before six o’clock in the morning, 
accompanied by children of their own family and 
apprentices. At seven o’clock they had their 
breakfast, the meal consisting of one large dish of 
oatmeal porridge. At the side of the oatmeal 
was a basin of milk, and into these two vessels 
each one dipped with a wooden spoon, returning 
to work immediately the porridge was finished. 

It is not possible definitely to say at what period 
cotton was first brought to the Lancashire districts 
now famed for their'cotton manufacture. One 
historian states that in the year 1635, England began 
to be an impdrtant cotton manufacturing country. 
According to another view, cotton was shipped to 
Liverpool in the year 1757. In any case except 
for candle-wicks, cotton was not employed in 
England long before the year 1641, when it was used 
at Manchester for making fustians and dimities. 
The earlier-mentioned " cottons ” were made wholly 
of wool. 

The first recorded consignment of American 
cotton to Liverpool was in 1784. It consisted 
of eight bales, and the Custom-house officials 
8 
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promptly seized it. The reason for this action is 
not dear, but the officials may have suspected the 
contents of the bales. One explanation offered is 
that they thought the cotton had come from a 
country other than America. Ultimately, this 
(in the light of to-day) insignificant quantity of 
cotton was released. In the year 1785 only five 
bales reached the Mersey port, and six bales in 
1786. 

Several countries claim the honour of having 
introduced to Europe the industries of spinning and 
weaving, but it is practically certain that the 
followers of Mahomet were among the first to extend 
those industries to the West. In the Middle Ages 
the Arabs greatly stimulated cotton cultivation. 
Later, in Egypt, in 1820 Mohammed Ali interested 
himself in the cotton trade enterprise, but till 
then there was no serious attempt to cultivate the 
cotton plant, and even for three further decades 
the export of eotton from that country was insigni¬ 
ficant. Abbas Fasha (1850) gave greater freedom 
to the fellaheen in the matter of cotton export, 
and a few years later the Egyptians exported some 
680,000 cantars. (A cantar is about,09 lbs.) This 
was the largest consignment of cotton that, up to 
that time, had been sent out of the coimtry. Eng¬ 
land’s share of it was 60 per cent., France and 
Austria were also buyers. It was during the reign 
9 
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of Mohammed Ali, that England received her 
first consignment of Egyptian cotton, but both 
in quality as well as in quantity it was of little 
account when considered in the light of modern 
requirements and modem inventions. 

When the International Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners and Manufactufers’ Associations 
(formed in 1904) held its Annual Congress in 
Barcelona, in 1911, Senur Calvet, who represented 
Spain on the International Committee, reminded 
the Congress that three hundred years before, Spain 
was the centre of the European cotton industry, 
but the King of Spain, at a reception he gave to 
the International Committee at the Royal Palace, 
Madrid, observed that he feared his country would 
nwer again occupy the position it once held in the 
cotton industry. When, in 1909, the International 
Committee tisited the Quiriital at Rome, and were 
received by King Victor Emmanuel, the King, in 
welcoming the delegates, said that cotton was 
at one time extensively grown in the districts 
surroimding Rome as well as in Southern Italy. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF SPINNING 

The loaded distaff in the left hand placed, 

With spongy coils of snow-white wool was graced 
From these the right hand lengthy fibres drew, 
Which into thread ’ncath nimble fingers grew. 

At intervals a gentle toueh was given, 

By which the twirling whorl was onward driven : 
Then, when the sinking spindle reached the ground, 
The recent thread around the spire was wound. 
Until the clasp within the nipping cleft 
Held fast the ncwly-finishcd length of weft. 

Catullus. 

• 

Minerva, as I have already said, was by the 
ancients regarded as the goddess of the art of spin¬ 
ning, and Catullus is among the poets to sing its 
praises. Up to the middle of the 18th century 
the simplest devices were used for twisting the 
fibres and there was, during this time, apparently 
no demand for anything more elaborate or calcu¬ 
lated to facilitate the work of spinning. It was not 
a progressive tim&, or on art so widely practised 
would have called for the employment of greatly 
unproved methods. From the middle of the 18th 
century, the inventive mind set itself the task of 
11 
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revolutionising the spinning processes, and by con¬ 
stant application to the work in hand, the product 
of the hand-loom was slightly increased through the 
agency of mechanical means. Experiments with 
more ambitious mechanical devices followed, and 
some of these satisfactorily met the claims advanced 
in their favour by their respective inventors. But 
the opposition of the workers had to be encountered. 
They offered the strongest resistance to any 
modernising of an art which had come down to 
them through successive generations and, in their 
view, it was something in the nature of sacrilege 
to supplant hand-spinning by mechanical means. 
But the conservatism of the humble operatives 
had to give way to the advancing tide of commer¬ 
cialism. On the hortion far-seeing men could dis¬ 
cern great markets for cotton garments, and it was 
necessary fot the supply of'yam to be increased 
a hundred-fold to meet the demand of those markets. 


Hence we have, to-day, machinery of a wonderful 
range and variety, performing the most delicate 
of operations and producing cotton cloths with a 
texture almost as fine as silk—machinery which is 
the wonder of cotton manufacture. 

The distaff and the spindle about which Catullus 
sang were used exclusively by women. The distaff 
was a cleft stick about three feet long on which wool 
or carded cotton was wound. It was held under 
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The DevelopTnent of Spinning 

the left arm, and the fibres of the cotton drawn 
from it were twisted spirally by the forefinger and 
thumb of the right hand. The thread, as it was 
spun, was wound on a reel which was suspended 
from, and revolved with, the thread during spin¬ 
ning. The word “ distaff,” was at one time 
conunonly used to symbolise the work or activities 
of women, a meaning comparable with that of 
the word “ spinster ” to-day as applying to an 
unmarried woman. Formerly, a woman whose 
occupation was spinning was called a spinster, but 
since men have largely supplanted women in 
the work of spinning in consequence of the 
introduction of machinery, the word “ spinster ” 
in its relation to the cotton industry has become 
obsolete. * 

There has been some speculation as to bow and 
by whom the process of spinning ’came to be 
conceived. It has been sr.ggcsted that the first 
sphmer was a shepherd-boy, and the material 
used a few locks of wool. During the idle hours 
he spent in the fields with his fiock, this hypo¬ 
thetical shepherd-boy might have amused himself 
with a portion of the wool lying near at hand, and 
quite unconsciously, have twisted its fibres round 
his fingers, and in the course of time made a thread 
much longer than the original fibre in much the 
same way as children make a string of flowers. 

18 
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It 15 an interesting and fanciful picture, but it is not 
unlikely that the beginning of spinning originated 
in some such simple manner. 

The distaff was displaced by the hand wheel and 
thereby production was greatly facilitated. What 
was known as the Jersey wheel was introduced 
and adopted toward the close of the 15th century, 
and the beginning of the next century marks the 
period when Lancashire came to be known as a 
spinning centre. Lancashire had already gained 
a reputation for wool spinning, and the new hand 
wheel was used for spinning both wool and cotton. 
The hand spinning was, of necessity, of an inter¬ 
mittent character, and the inventive mind was at 
work trying to remedy this by giving a continuous 
rotation to the spindie. This mechanical improve¬ 
ment was found in the Brunswick wheel which was 
worked by means of a treadle. 

A further important development in this direc¬ 
tion was found in the Saxony wheel. This wheel 
could be fitted with two spindles, so that two 
threads could be spun simultaneously. The chief 
feature of this machine was that the bobbin lagged 
behind what was technically known as the 
“fiyer,” which had an independent movement, 
the spindle giving the twist to the yam, and 
the difference of speed of the spindle and bobbin 
causing the bobbin to be wound. This device 
14 
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was invented at Nuremberg, in 1680, and em¬ 
bodies the vital principle of Arkwright’s (1760) 
invention. 

The macliinery was rude in structure and slow 
in operation until the ISth century. The cotton 
industry promised to grow enormously, but 
entirely new methods, it was recognised, would have 
to be brought into use if that promise was to be 
fulfilled, and the most important vegetable fibre 
in the world used to the fullest advantage. The 
cotton spinner was not then, as now, working in a 
large factory with machinery kept running during 
specified hours. The cottage and the farmhouse 
were the spinning mill and the weaving shed, and 
wages being high in proportion to the price of 
foodstuffs, each spinner suited*heT hours of labour 
at the wheel to her own convenience. Consequently 
the spinner was not fible satisfa(;^rily to supply 
the requirements of the weaver, notwithstanding 
that there were also supplies of yarn from abroad. 
To the question of supply and demand the woman 
at the wheel was serenely indifferent. Her primary 
consideration in regard to the number of revolutions 
of the wheel was the amount of money required to 
meet the rent of the agricultural holding or cottage. 

It will be interesting here to note how closely 
allied in the I7th century were the two great 
industries—agriculture and cotton. Forms were, 
16 
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for the most part, concerned with the production 
of milk, butter and cheese, and in the growing of 
oats which were employed in making meal suitable 
for porridge and cakes for domestic consumption. 
Generally speaking, the farming was of that kind 
which did not call for any attention on the part of 
an expert agriculturist. The work was done by 
the members of the family. Whilst the husband 
and the sons worked in the fields, the wife and 
daughters attended to the churning and cheese- 
making, and when these duties were done they 
turned to “carding" and “slubbing” and the spin¬ 
ning of cotton or wool, and prepared it for the 
loom. The number of looms in a house varied with 
the size of the family, and when the rent of the 
farm could not be raised from the agricultural side 
of the family’s employments, the profits made on 
the manufacturing side were drawn upon to make 
up the deficiency. 

In the district of Manchester, few farmers raised 
the rent of their holdings directly from the produce 
of the field. As Mr. William Badclille, an early 
inventor of textile machinery, has said, the great 
sheet anchor of all cottages and small farms was 
the labour attached to the hand wheel. It required 
six or eight “ hands " to prepare and spin yam of 
any of the three materials (wool, linen or cotton) 
sufScient for the consumption of one weaver, so that 
le 
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labour was thus provided for every person, fronl 
the age of ten to eighty years (provided their sight 
was good and the free use of ^eir bands was 
unimpaired) to keep them above the poverty line. 

A serious hindrance to the development of the 
trade at this early period was the wide separation of 
the allied branches. To convert the raw cotton into 
the finished commodity was a long and tedious busi~ 
ness. The cotton wool was shipped from the East 
Indies to London (Liverpool was not then the great 
cotton port). It was sent from London to Manchester 
where it was turned into yam. The Manchester 
merchants sent it to Paisley to be woven; it then 
went to Ayrshire to be tamboured, and returned 
to Paisley to be veined. It was hand-sewed at 
Dumbarton, and returning again to Paisley was later 

sent to Renfrew for the process of bleaching. The 

« 

Paisley merchants handled it again and sent it on 
to Glasgow for the final process, and it was then 
despatched by coach to London. It was calculated 
that the time occupied in bringing the article to 
market in its finished state was three years. It 
must have been conveyed some 5,000 miles by sea 
and about 920 by land ; and contributed to sup¬ 
port not less than 150 persons, by whom the value 
had been increased 2,000 per cent. 

The Jacquard machine, which is named after 
its inventor and soon proved its value, made the 
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transition between old and new methods, though, 
as we shall see later, Jacquard was preceded by other 
equally important and notable inventors. Jacquard 
was at one time a straw hat manufacturer. His 
attention had not been turned to mechanical inven¬ 
tions until the Peace of Amiens s^in opened up 
the communication of France with England, It 
appears that an English newspaper fell into 
Jacquard's hands in which it was stated that an 
English company was offering a premium to any 
man who could weave a net by machinery. Jac¬ 
quard turned his thoughts to the subject and did 
eventually produce a net. But not altogether 
satisfied with his work he threw it aside, and later 
gave it to a friend as a thing of little worth. P'*, 
some means the net passed into the hands of ^ 
authorities, and was sent to Paris. Some lo 
later Jacquard was sent for by the Prefect, who 
said, “ You have directed your attention to the 
making of nets by machinery ? ” Jacquard did 
not immediately admit it, and the net was pro¬ 
duced. The Prefect then said, “ I require you to 
make the machine which led to this result." The 
inventor asked for sufficient,time for the work. 
He was granted three weeks, and at the end of that 
time he brought the machine to the Prefect, who 
pressed a lever with his foot and a knot was added 
to the net. The machine was sent to Paris and 
18 
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And lo! 

To the remotest point of sight. 

Although I gaze upon no waste of snow, 

The endless field is white ; 

And the noble landscape glows, 

For many a shining league away. 

With such accumulated light 
As Polar lands would flash beneath a tropic 
day ! 

Henry Timrod, 

The many uses to which the cotton fibre is now 
applied have enormously enhanced its commer- 
cial value, and strengtheAed the demand for its 
increased cultivation. It is computed that nine- 
tenths of the clothing of the inhabitant of the world 
is made of cotton, and that out of a population of 
1,500,000,000, only 500,000,000 are completely 
clothed, 750,000,000 are only partially clothed, and 
that 250,000,000 are without clothing of any 
description. 

To regard cotton only as the raw material for 
the clothing of mankind would be a serious mis¬ 
conception. The bulk of the world’s cotton crop is 
20 
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used for this purpose, but its employment does 
not now end here. The introduction of mechanical 
appliances has greatly extended the utility of 
the fibre, and to-day we cannot overlook or ignore 
its application to science and to the arts, and other 
interests foreign to the cotton industry, in the 
narrower sense of the manufacture of cotton cloth¬ 
ing. Chemically treated, cotton is a powerful 
explosive; mechanically treated, it is a highly 
inflammable material. It is used on the battlefield 
as a destroying agent; it is to be found there 
among the healing agencies. Aircraft, for its 
structure, draws upon the best qualities of cotton, 
and steam has not altogether displaced it in our 
sailing craft. Cotton is extensively used in medi- 
oine and surgery; the imagination of the artist is 
revealed upon it; it is indispensable to the motor 
manufacturer; it is used as a coverhig for our 
electric and telephone wires ; our homes are largely 
furnished with it. Cotton is a very adaptable 
material, and therefore a commodity of the greatest 
value, and the trade in it has reached gigantic 
dimensions. 

It will be interesting in this and subsequent 
chapters briefly to trace this remarkable growth; 
to take a comprehensive view of the industry. Let 
us, in imagination, go to the extensive American 
cotton fields and learn something of the work of 
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the planter, and of the system of intensive culture 
which is pursued there both to improve the cotton 
staple and to increase the yield. We will then 
attempt to widen our knowledge in regard to the 
care bestowed on the plant until the flower and the 
“ fruit ” (bolls of cotton) in their season reach 
maturity; try to appreciate the care which has 
to be exercised in gathering the cotton, and follow 
the work of ginning and baling that is preparatory 
to its shipment to the cotton-manufacturing 
countries. Then we might conveniently turn to 
the manufacturing side and trace the development 
of mechanical inventions for spinning and weaving; 
discuss the urgent need for widening the field of 
cotton culture iit the Uiitisii Empire, and deal with 
other matters whith so closely affect the future 
welfare of the industry. 

Not one pound of cotton is, or can be, grown in 
these islands, for the plant is extremely sensitive 
to weather conditions. It cannot thrive in our cold 
and variable climate. It flourishes only in tropical 
or semi-tropical countries. On the other hand the 
manufacture of the raw cotton into the finished 
article can bfst be done in a district where there is 
an abundance of moisture. ' This may, in part, 
explain the establishment and remarkable growth 
of the spinning industry in Lancashire, for that 
county has gained an unenviable reputation for an 
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excessive rainfall. In the cotton-growing areas of 
the world the climate is not constant. Seed-time 
and harvest come at their appointed seasons, but 
an abnormal rainfall or an extended period of 
drought will seriously affect the crop alik e in quality 
and in quantity. Either of these contingencies 
might arise after the size of the crop has been 
estimated, and extensive operations have taken 
place in the cotton markets of tlie world on the 
assumption that its development would proceed 
unchecked. This explains the eagerness with which 
the meteorological reports are awaited at the 
Exchanges where “ merchants most do congregate ’’ 
in this country and on the Continent. A damaged 
cotton crop brings disaster to the planter, great 
anxiety to the spinner and manufacturer who are 
called upon to pay higher prices for the raw 
material, and distress to the millions^of operatives 
who depend upon a good supply vf cotton reaching 
the mills. 

The cotton-producing region of the United States 
of America stretches 500 miles from north to south 
and 1,500 miles from east to west—a territory of 
750,000 square miles, and includes the States of 
Alabama, North and South Carolina, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Florida, 
Georgia, Tennesse and Indian Territory. Ideal 
conditions for the successful cultivation of the 
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cottOQ plant are a soil of fine sandy loam, a 
proportionately high and even temperature and 
humidity, a careful selection of seed, a scientific 
use of fertilising agents, maximum of sunshine 
by day and heavy dews by night, ftequent light 
showers shortly after sowing, and an absence 
of frost. 

A Lancashire Private Cotton Investigation Com¬ 
mission, in 1908, visited the American cotton 
fields and reported that there were numerous varie¬ 
ties of temperature, of weather, of humidity, of 
soil, of labour, of land tenure, of methods of culti¬ 
vation, and of pests. It was possible for the crop 
in one district to be a record success; in another 
a record failure. Drought on the one hand, or exces¬ 
sive rains on the oth^r, might turn a promise of 
plenty into a reality of scarcity. In the southern 
portion of th 9 belt, planting might begin in Feb¬ 
ruary and not be 'completed in the northern por¬ 
tion until June. July witnesses the first picking 
in South Texas; December does not always see 
it completed in North Texas. It will be readily 
understood, therefore, that the great cotton fields 
of America are not likely in any one season to 
possess all the essential conditions which are laid 
down as being necessary for a good crop, nor is the 
quality of the cotton produced in ail the areas of 
the same standard or value. 
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The preparation of the field for the cultivation of 
cotton follows much the same lines in all cotton¬ 
growing countries. The seed is not now sown by 
hand. A machine drill is used, and germination 
takes place very quickly. Ordinarily, about a week 
or ten days after sowing, the plant appears, and 
provided its development is not in any way 
retarded, it will be about four inches high at the 
end of the first month, when the process of thinning 
begins. It is now a question of the survival of the 
fittest. The more progressive farmers arrange the 
plants so that there shall be a space of three feet 
dividing each plant and also the rows of plants. 
This is done in order to secure the maximum 
amount of sun to assist germination and to 
enable the ploughing to be dene without damage 
to the crop. The cultivator breaks up the earth 
between the plants once every three weeks until 
the flowers appear and the “ boll of wool ” is 
formed. Five or six weeks later the cotton is 
ready for picking, provided the sun and rain 
— extremely important factors — have favoured 
cultivation. 

We will assume that the plant hag escaped the 
danger arising froirf too little or overmuch rain; 
too great heat or excessive cold, or a heavy and 
unseasonable fall of rain. But all danger to the life 
of this sensitive plant has not passed. There arc 
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enemies lying in wait to attack it. An American 
once said that from the time of planting up to the 
time of maturity cotton was the constant object 
of attack. The slightest frost kills it, and an army 
of “ creeping, crawling, boring and flying insects 
is ever trying to destroy it.” The notorious boll 
weevil pest was first noticed in 1862, in Mexico, 
and thirty years later it was found in Texas. In 
1906 the weevil infested a third of the cotton 
acreage, and was reported to be within one 
hundred miles of the Mississippi. During the last 
decade it has advanced we.stward at the rate of 
fifty miles a year. It now infests the whole of 
the cotton belt and is said to be responsible 
for reducing the crop one half. The weevil 
goes on propagating its species as long as the 
cotton plant is allowed to flower. It then hiber¬ 
nates, reappearing with the first warm days of 
spring, and flies in search of “ volunteer,” or 
wild, cotton plants. From these it migrates to 
the cultivated crops as soon as they are suffi¬ 
ciently grown to provide food and shelter. The 
female deposits its eggs as soon as the bolls 
are formed. ^As it lays three hundred eggs, and 
the cycle of life is but fifteen days, its oflspring 
may munber hundreds of millions by the end of 
December. 

To allay the ravages of this pest it is recommended 
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that early maturing varieties of the cotton seed be 
planted so as to secure, as far as possible, a uniform 
flowering crop, instead of one which continues to 
flower and bring forth fruit throughout the autumn. 
Further that the cotton stalks and leaves should be 
burned without waiting to gather the top crop. If 
these precautions are taken the boll weevil has to 
stop its destructive operations in July and August, 
with descendants numbering thousands instead 
of millions. 

Other pests include the boll worm, the cut worm, 
the cotton worm, and the army worm. The boll 
worm confines its ravages to the boll, the cut worm 
attacks the plant in the early stages, the cotton 
moth produces the caterpillar which devours the 
leaves, and the army worm invades the cotton 
area in large armies and devastates whole fields 
in a comparatively short time. ^ * 

A ripe field of cotton presents a highly attractive 
picture. The regulated rows of freely-branching 
shrubs with their yellow-shaded flowers (not 
unlike the hollyhock) which have been blooming 
for months—^this is peculiar to malvaceous plants— 
are now covered with tufts of cotton wool which 
glisten in the sunshine. Standing a short distance 
away one can imagine it to be a large field which 
has been visited by a heavy snowstorm. When the 
negroes are in the field gathering the pure white, 
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woolly substance one cannot, at first, resist the 
feeling that it must be soUed as their hands 
approach the precious fibre to draw it from the 
bursting capsule. 

The “ fields are white unto harvest.” Now is the 
time for the most tedious, the most difBcult and the 
most expensive of all cotton-growing operations— 
the gathering or picking of the ripe cotton. This 
is, in the main, the work of negroes, and in this 
particular instance, machinery has not supplanted 
hand labour, for although attempts are being made 
to produce an efficient automatic cotton picker, 
it has not yet been possible to invent a machine 
to meet all requirements. The chief difficulty 
in devdoping a successful cotton-picking machine 
is the iiregular ripening and opening of the boll, 
It is hoped that continual cultural research may 
lead to the development of a cotton plant on which 
a large pcrcent^e of bolls will mature uniformly. 
If success could be achieved in this direction the 
urgent demand for a cotton-picking machine 
would soon be met, because while one man with 
proper machinery is able to cultivate about 
twenty acres ofi cotton, the same man cannot pick 
more than 200 lbs. of cotton daily. By this slow 
operation the harvest is delayed, and the expense 
of harvesting is disproportionately increased. It 
is calculated that a good picker may gather from 
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200 to 400 lbs. a day, and the pay ranges fl’om 
60 to 100 cents for every 100 lbs, of cotton picked. 
The work must be done expertly, or serious loss 
might accrue to the farmer by the breaking of the 
silken filaments. 

Cotton has been called “ the black man’s crop.” 
For three-quarters of a century before the War of 
Secession, cotton was cultivated by slave labour. 
During this period the negro had the whip hanging 
over him if he neglected bis work. After the 
liberation of slaves, the planter found that, in order 
to keep the negro at work, he had to “ hold him ” 
financially. In the American fielis to-day the 
labour employed is cosmopolitan in character. 
The negro predominates. Next in point of num¬ 
bers are the European emigrants, mostly Italians ; 
and Mexicans. Their employment is governed 
by the system of land cultivatiut^ and on the large 
plantations uniform conditions do not always 
obtain. Some of the work is done by hand labour, 
and some under what is known as the ” cotton 
rent ” system and the share system. The latter 
method is the one most generally employed, 
and was introduced in order to secure a hold on the 
negro, whose nomadic peculiarities are not in the 
interest of successful cotton cultivation. Reports 
vary as to the value of the negro as a labourer. 
Some planters give him a good character; many 
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planters denounce him as an idle, worthless fellow, 
who must be brought under a rigid discipline if 
work is to be got out of him. The value of the 
negro ^ a labourer will no doubt lai^ely depend on 
the kind of treatment he receives. 

Women are reputed to be better pickers than 
men, but one professing knowledge of male pickers 
has made the curious statement “ that the small, 
compact young man, weighing about 140 lbs. and 
not more than 5 ft. 8 ins. in height, is best adapted 
for the work.” 

Cotton picking is a very exacting and monotonous 
work. Mr. J. B. Lyman, an American, writing on 
cotton culture, observes that though too much 
talking and singing must interfere with labour, 
every cotton grower should take care to secure 
cheerfulness, if not hilarity, in the field. It should 
not be forgotten, that it is a very severe strain 
upon the patience and spirits of any one to be urged 
to rapid labour of precisely the same description 
day after day, week after week, month after month. 
To relieve the monotony he recommends the cotton 
g ower to provide in the field a dish of hot coffee 
for a cool morning or a pail of buttermilk for a 
hot afternoon, and occasionally a tub of sweetened 
water or a basket of apples. The harmless jest, 
too, should be encouraged during the intervals of 
refreshment, so that when the labour of picking is 
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resumed the fingers may be induced to “ spring 
from one snowy boll to another. Hands will not 
pick any the worse the next day for having danced 
till ten or eleven o’clock the night before, and among 
Africans, at least, the best dancer is likely to be the 
best picker.” 

When the cotton is picked, it is “ ginned ” and 
made up into bales and shipped to the spinning 
and manufacturing centres. The “ seed cotton ” 
(this is the term applied to the cotton before it 
has undergone the ginning process) must have 
the seed and other foreign substances removed 
before it is pressed into bales and sent to the 
markets. 

In India, as far back as the year 800 b.c., the 
seeds were separated from tlie fibre by a handmill 
made of two fluted rollers, arranged horizontally, 
between which the cotton was pa^ed. ’ This system 
of cleaning was found to be -uitable for long staple 
cotton, but for the short staple cotton it was not 
satisfactory. The saw gin, the first commercially 
successful cotton gin and the prototype of most of 
the gins now in use, was invented in 1793 by 
Eli Whitney. This “ gin ” (an abbreviation of 
“ engine ”) is made up of circular saws which, in 
their revolutions, draw the cotton lint from the 
seed, and a cylindrical brush removes the cotton to 
A place where the action of a fan carries on the 
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cleaning process. In some of the older ginneries 
horse-power is used, but all the modem machinery 
is driven by steam or electricity. When ginned 
and baled, the cotton is ready for shipment to the 
world’s markets. 



CHAPTER IV 


TEIUMPH OF MECHANICAL INVENTION 

As he opened the door, he beheld the form of a 
maiden 

Seated beside her wheel, and the carded wool like a 
snowdrift 

Piled at her knee, her white hands feeding the 
ravenous spindle, 

While with her foot on the treadle she guided the 
wheel in its motion. 

Longfellow. 

Longfellow describes a scene which was 
peculiar to Lancashire and Yorkshire one hundred 
and fifty years ago. At that remote period the 
British cotton industry was in it^ infancy ■, it was 
struggling for its very existence against the bitter 
opposition of the long-established home industries 
of wool and linen, and the old prejudice against 
cotton spinning and the wearing of cotton garments 
which pervaded the operative weavers and the 
working classes generally. 

Old edicts point to the fact that the weaving of 
cotton goods was at one time a crime. To bury a 
dead body in anything but a woollen shroud was 
declared to be a penal offence, and ladies who wore 
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cotton dresses were called upon to pay a substantial 
fine. Weavers of woollen fabrics continued to offer 
that determined resistance to the introduction of 
the cotton fibre, until the Legislature, sharing the 
belief that the spinning of cotton would ruin the 
then existing industries, passed a statute prohibit¬ 
ing the use of cotton manufacture. A penalty 
of £5 was imposed upon the weaver and £20 on the 
seller of a piece of calico. So deep-rooted had 
become the opposition to cotton fabrics that even 
criminals on the scaffold pleaded with the people 
who had gathered to witness the execution, to 
shun the wearing of cotton. 

In the year 1784 there appeared in the Gentle- 
man's Monthly Intelligencer the following;— 
“ This day one Michael Carmody was executed for 
felony; upon which the journeyman weavers 
(who labour under great difSciilties by reason of 
the deadness of trade, occasioned by the pernicious 
practice of wearing cottons), assembled in a body, 
and dressed the criminal, hangman, and gallows 
in cottons, in order to discourage the wearing 
thereof; and at the place of execution the criminal 
made the following remarkable speech:— 

“ ‘ Give ear, 0 good people, to the words of a 
dying sinner. I confess I have been guilty of many 
crimes that necessity compelled me to commit, 
which starving condition I was in, I am well assured, 
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was occasioned by the scarcity of money, that has 
proceeded from the great discouragement of our 
woollen manufactures. 

Therefore, good Christians, consider, that if you 
go on to suppress your own goods by wearing such 
cottons as 1 am now clothed in, you will bring 
your country into misery, which will consequently 
swarm with such unhappy malefactors as your 
present object is ; and the blood of every miserable 
felon that will hang, after this warning from the 
gallows, will lie at your doors. 

‘“And if you have any regard for the prayers 
of an expiring mortal, I beg you will not buy of 
the hangman the cotton garments that now adorn 
the gallows, because I can’t rest quiet in my grave 
if I should see the very things wore that brought 
me to misery, thievery, and this untimely end; 
all which I pray of thd gentry to hinder their chil¬ 
dren and servants for their own characters’ sake, 
though they have no tenderness for their country, 
because none will hereafter wear cottons, but 
oyster-women, criminals, hucksters, and common 
hangmen.’ ” 

Despite this bitter denunciation df the practice 
of wearing cottons the trade throve, and forty 
years later our home manufacturers deeply resented 
the competition created by the importation of 
beautifully designed cotton fabrics which the 
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people of the East were sending us. There were 
restrictions, too, in the form of taxes which impeded 
the development of the industry. The Government 
imposed a “ fustian ” tax by which one penny per 
yard was exacted on all bleached and dyed cotton 
manufactures under three shillings per yard, and 
twopence per yard if exceeding that price. This 
tax was considered to be a serious hindrance to 
trade, and representatives of firms employing 
SS,000 workpeople declared " that they were under 
the sad necessity of declining their present occu¬ 
pations ” until Parliament should again meet to 
reconsider the position. Eventually,,the tax was 
repealed on the motion of Mr. William Pitt, who was 
mainly responsible for the imposition of the duty. 

In 1788 a meeting was held in Manchester to 
consider the depression of our cotton manufactures 
arising from the immense importation ” of Indian 
goods, and Government assistance was sought. 
At this time it was calculated that the manufacture 
of cotton goods employed at their own homes 
199,000 men, 90,000 women and 101,000 children. 

« • » • « 

From the y’ear 1750 men were at work trying 
to produce a mechanical device which would have 
the effect of greatly increasing the output. They 
had their eyes open to the enormous possibilities 
which the manipulation of the cotton fibre pw- 
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seated to the industrial world. But the domestic 
class of spinners and weavers continued to regard 
with the greatest suspicion any and every “ new¬ 
fangled ” device. Writers of that time questioned 
whether it would be good policy for a commercial 
state to make use of machines to lessen the price 
of labour. The disturbed operatives failed to see 
that in proportion as the means of production 
increased new avenues for prohtable enterprise 
and adventure would be opened up. 

Persecution, disappointment and sometimes 
banishment were the trials that accompanied our 
inventors of cotton machinery and appliances. 
The flying shuttle was one of the earliest and 
most notable mechanical contrivances for spinning. 
John Kay, the inventor, soif of a woollen manu¬ 
facturer of Bury, had spent many years trying to 
devise means whereby the labo^fr of the weaver 
might be reduced and the output at the same 
time increased. In the end he gave to the weaver’s 
shuttle a mechanical impulse entirely displacing 
the shuttle which up to that time had been thrown 
backwards across the loom by two operatives. 
This old shuttle was practically tha same as that 
mentioned in the fiook of Job, and used by the 
Egyptians for the manufacture of linen for mummy 
wrapping. The fly shuttle soon proved its value, 
and Kay established a woollen factory at Colchester. 
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Here the operative weavers declined to have any¬ 
thing to do with his invention and he was eventually 
driven from the town. Some time later Kay had 
settled in Leeds where his experience was again 
distressingly unfortunate. The Yorkshire manu¬ 
facturers tested the shuttle and saw that it was good. 
They approved and adopted it, but declined to 
recognise the claims of the inventor and he was 
forced to protect his rights in a court of law. 

Some of the manufacturers met together and 
formed a “ Shuttle Club,” and the avowed purpose 
of this club was to defraud Kay of his just remunera¬ 
tion. The workpeople too rose against him and by 
their violence compelled him to close his work¬ 
shops. Once more a wanderer he returned to his 
native place at BurJ'. Even here, the inventor 
found none to do him honour. A lawless and 
ignorant mob bj'oke into 'his house, destroyed 
everything they found, and would have killed him 
if, wrapped in a blanket, he had not been con¬ 
veyed to a place of safety by two friends. About 
the year 1756, having in vain sought the assistance 
of the Society of Arts, he fled in disgust from his 
native town to France. During his stay there 
in exile the British Ambassador learned of his' 
misfortune. Encouraged by the Ambassador’s 
eflorts to gain him some reward from the Govern¬ 
ment in recognition of his great achievement, Kay 
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returned to Elnglatid. But he was again dis* 
appointed. Hopelessly crushed in spirit, and appa¬ 
rently quite friendless, Kay returned to Paris, 
where he died in poverty and obscurity—no stone 
marking the place where he lies. His daughter, 
fearing that she too might be the object of scorn, 
sought refuge in a nunnery. 

The increasing demand for fabrics made wholly 
or partly of cotton, and the greatly increased 
productive power of the loom following the applica¬ 
tion of Kay’s fly shuttle, led the Society of Arts 
(1761) to appeal to the inventive minds of the 
time to devote some attention to improving the 
old spiiming wheel. In the records of the Society 
it is shown how that having been informed that our 
manufacturers of woollen, linen and cotton found 
it exceedingly difficult, when the spinners were out 
at harvest work, to pfocurc a suyicient number of 
hands to keep their weavers and other operatives 
employed, and that for want of proper despatch 
in this branch of manufacture, the merchants’ 
orders for all sorts of piece goods were often greatly 
retarded, to the prejudice of the manufacturer, 
merchant and master in generd, the Society 
decided that an improvement of the spinning wheel 
would be an object worthy of their notice. Accord¬ 
ingly the Society offered two prizes—one of £50 
and one of £25—for the best invention of a machine 
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that would spin six threads of wool, flax, hemp or 
cotton at one time and that would require but one 
person to work and attend it. Cheapness and sim¬ 
plicity in the construction, it was explained, would 
be considered part of its merit. 

Some years earlier, however, an attempt was 
made to substitute a roller-spinning machine for 
the hand wheel. The names of Lewis Paul and 
John C. Wyatt were identified with this effort. It 
has been stated that the original plan of Wyatt was 
to employ a pair of rollers for delivering, at any 
d^ired speed, a sliver of cotton to the bobbin 
and fly spindle as in a flax wheel. These roller¬ 
spinning eflorts were not immediately successful, 
but the principle involvedfound practical expression 
some years later and has been greatly developed 
in the modern mill. It is also recorded that a Mr. 
Earnshaw, in 175?, invented h machine to spin and 
reel cotton at one operation, which he showed to 
his neighbours, and then destroyed it. This extra¬ 
ordinary action was taken because he feared that 
he might deprive the poor of bread. 

James Hargreaves, the poor weaver of Elackbum, 
was another o;^the martyrs of scientific industry. 
Hargreaves invented the carding machine—an 
apparatus designed to remove all impurities from 
the raw cotton—and a few years later (1767) 
he introduced to the trade the spinning “jenny,” 
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a word which Dr, Brewer tells us is a corruption 
of engine (’ginie). It was while working in the 
weaving shed that Hargreaves conceived the 
idea of making a machine that would spin several 
threads at one and the same time. At first the jenny 
contained eight spindles, and when the spindleage 
was increased to eighty, its labour-saving capabili¬ 
ties greatly alarmed the workpeople. Hargreaves 
is said to have received the original idea of his 
machine from seeing a one-thread wheel overturned 
upon the floor, when both the wheel and the spindle 
continued to revolve. The spindle was thus thrown 
from a horizontal into an upright position; and 
this suggested to him that if a number of spindles 
were placed upright and side by side, several 
threads might be spun at onec. Hargreaves pur¬ 
sued this idea, and the specification of hts patent 
said that “ the machine is to be managed by one 
person only, and the wheel or engine will spin, 
draw and twist sixteen or more threads at one 
time by a turn or motion of one hand, and a draw 
of the other.” 

Hargreaves worked at his invention in secret, 
for he feared the consequences of regolt among the 
operatives. In a garret he brought his machine 
to perfection and from it provided himself with 
weft for his loom. But he soon fared the fate of 
Kay. The operatives destroyed his machine, and 
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he went to Nottingham, where he patented his 
invention and brought an action against Lancashire 
manufacturers who were alleged to be infringing his 
rights. But the defence of the manufacturers was 
that before leaving Lancashire the patentee sold 
some of his jennies to provide himself with money 
to meet his immediate needs. This defence, which 
could not be rebutted, destroyed his claim to com¬ 
pensation. At Nottingham, Hai'grcaves became 
acquainted with a man named James, who declared 
his intention to become a cotton spimier, and the 
two built a small mill which was probably the first 
cotton mill in the world. Hargicaves died in com¬ 
parative poverty. But his invention lived after 
him and was extensively used until other and 
improved appliances displaced it. 

Arkwright, whom Carlyle mercilessly describes 
as “ a plain; alm^ost gross, bag-cheeked, pot-bellied 
Lancashire man, with an air of painful reflection, 
yet also of copious free digestion,” was more suc¬ 
cessful as an inventor of cotton machinery. “ In 
strapping of razors, in lathering of dusty beards, and 
the contradictions and confusions attendant there¬ 
on, the man hgid notions in that rough head of his: 
spindles, shuttles, wheels, and‘contrivances plying 
ideally within the same.” The story of Arkwright’s 
elevation from a humble and obscure parentage 
to a position of altluencc and distinction is as 
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remarkable as the evolution of the cotton industry 
with which in his later years he was so closely 
identified. Kichard Arkwright, the inventor of 
the power-Iooin, was the youngest of a family of 
thirteen children. At an early age he was appren¬ 
ticed to a Preston barber. His adventurous spirit 
(in 1760) led liim to Bolton, where he established 
a business of his own. He oc(;upied a cellar (there 
are many underground shops in Lancashire to-day), 
and attracted customers by exhibiting on the foot¬ 
path the following exhortation to passers-by: 
“ Come to the subterranean barber: he shaves 
for a penny.” The Bolton barbers resented this 
stranger coining among them and cutting both the 
hair of their customers and the customary price of 
the trade. They were filled* with wrath. But 
Arkwright was capturing their trade and they, too, 
had to drop their charges. The subterranean 
barber reflected. Then he took down his signboard, 
removed the notice that had caused bis rivals so 
much anxiety and substituted the following:— 
“Richard Arkwright, Subterranean Barber. A 
clean shave for a halfpenny.” 

But Arkwright had other interests far removed 
from hair-cutting and shaving. He was inclined 
to mechanical invention—he dreamed of discover¬ 
ing perpetual motion. When this began to take 
possession of him it is not unlikely that he 
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neglected his tonsorial connection, and this neglect, 
it is conjectured, led his wife to imitate the wife 
of Bernard Palissy, the potter, for one day Ark¬ 
wright discovered, to his great dismay, that some 
of his most cherished models had been destroyed. 
He never forgave his wife for this sacrilegious 
act and permanent estrangement followed. Ark¬ 
wright disposed of his shop and travelled the 
country with a hair dye. a concoction of his own 
which was in great demand in a period when wigs 
were the fashion. He was also a familiar figure at 
the country fairs where he had some success as a 
dealer in hair which he used for making wigs. It 
was during this itinerary that the need for an 
improvement on the hand-spinning wheel asserted 
itself and largely controlled his thoughts. At this 
time he lived among the operatives; he learned 
from them how great was the need for more yarn ; 
questioned them as to their output. Uy a process of 
sympathetic enquiry he acquired invaluable infor¬ 
mation as to the character of the work done, and 
with a practical insight into the industrial needs 
of the time, with a remarkable facility for exploiting 
the ideas of others, and with a secrctivencss which 
goes to prove that unless he proceeded with caution 
he might share the fate of Kay and Hargreaves, 
he began the work which was destined to revolu¬ 
tionise cotton manufacture. 
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Arkwright’s machine was an elaboration of the 
principle introduced by Wyatt of Birmingham, 
who, in 1730, had been proved to be the inventor 
of elongated cotton by rollers in the spinning 
operation. The fibre or short threads of cotton 
were passed through two distinct sets of rollers, 
the second set revolving at a more rapid rate than 
the first. This caused the cotton to be attenuated 
and to be slightly twisted. A repetition of the 
process would make a finer thread and a further 
twist would strengthen it. Arkwright applied this 
machine most satisfactorily to the production of 
water twist which was used for warps instead of 
linen yarn. These inventions of Hargreaves and 
Arkwright effected an entire change in the manu¬ 
facture of cotton, wool and Hax. The men by 
whom they were really invented, Paul and Wyatt, 
did not gain for them the pubjic favour they 
deserved. Arkwright, with indomitable perse¬ 
verance and with a mind perhaps equally inventive, 
won the prize of fortune and fame in which in a 
large degree the original inventors should have 
shared. 

In order to avoid trouble with the operatives, 
Arkwright went to Nottingham, where he got his 
machine patented and worked it by horse-power. 
Later he entered into partnership with Samuel 
Need and Jedediah Strutt, and built mills at Crom- 
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ford and Matlock, where he got his power irom the 
waterwheel. Dr. Darwin, in his “ Botanic Garden,” 
attracted by the picturesque setting of these mills 
on the Derwent—it has been described as “the 
picturesque period of the cotton factory”—gives 
the following poetic description of the Derbyshire 
cotton mills:— 

“ Where Derwent guides his dusky floods. 

Through vaulted mountains and a night of woods, 
The nymph Gossypio treads the silver sod, 

And warms with rosy smiles the wat’ry God ; 

His ponderous oars to slender spindles turns. 

And pouts o’er massy wheels his foaming urns ; 
With playful charms her hoary lover wins, 

And wields his tridents while the monarch spins. 
First with nice eye, emerging Naiads cull 
From leathery pods the vegetable wool; 

With wiry teeth revolving cards release 

The tangled knots and smooth the ravelled fleece ; 

Next movps the iron hand with fingers fine. 

Combs the widr card, and lorms th' eternal line ; 
Slow with soft lips the whirling can acquires 
The tender skeins, and wraps the rising spires : 
With quickened pace successive rollers move. 

And these retain, and those extend the rove ; 

Then fly the spokes, the rapid axles grow, 

While slowly eircumvolves the labouring wheel 
below.” 

* 

Derbyshire is no longer a cofton-spinning centre. 
Practically the whole industry is concentrated in 
Lancashire, where everything (even the picturesque) 
is subordinated to commercialism. “ Manchester ” 
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(wiote Carlyle), “ with its cotton fuz, its smoke and 
dust, its tumult and contentious squalor, is hideous 
to thee ? Think not so: a precious substance, 
beautiful as magic dreams and yet no dream but a 
reality, lies hid<len in that noisome wrappage. , . . 
Hast thou heard, with sound ears, the awakening 
of a Manchester, on Monday morning, at half-past 
five by the clock ; the rushing off of it-s thousand 
mills, like the boom of an Atlantic tide, ten thousand 
times ten thousand spools and spindles all set 
humming there,—it is perhaps, if thou knew it well, 
sublime as a Niagara, or more so. Cotton-.spinning 
is the clothing of the naked in its result; the 
triumph of man over matter in its means.” 

Many manufacturers who used Arkwright’s 
water-frame took advantage ftf the dispute that 
arose in respect of its invention to use his machine 
regardless of the protection which his {latent rights 
afforded. It was alleged that the water frame was 
not Arwright’s invention at all; tiiat he had 
appropriated the creation of a poor man named 
Highs. It is not necessary to refer at length to this 
quarrel beyond stating that Mr. Guest, in his history 
of cotton manufacture, claims that the entire and 
undivided invention of the spinning jenny and 
water frame of which Arkwright and Hargreaves 
have been called the originators was the work of 
Highs, 
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There is evidence to prove that Highs was an 
inventive genius. At a time when weavers were 
often idle because of the difficulty of obtaining 
weft, he set his mind to work to devise a machine 
which would supply at least enough weft to keep 
the weavers fully employed. Returning to his 
home at Leigh, he confided his proposal to a clock- 
maker named Kay, whom he engaged to make the 
wheels and other parts of the apparatus of which he 
had prepared a rough design. The two worked 
together in a garret at Highs’ house, and the Leigh 
operatives, ridiculing the idea that two of their 
neighbours should presume to be so gifted, raised 
derisive cries as they passed to and fro, and would 
jceringly make a request for weft. After months 
of arduous work and in the face of a growing storm 
of ridicule, Highs was seized with a fit of despon¬ 
dency, and* the machine, which with a little more 
labour might have been brought near to perfec¬ 
tion, was thrown out of the window and dashed to 
pieces. Kay was asked how much money hie 
master had given him for his assistance in the 
abortive attempt at mechanical construction. With 
a laugh he asv^rted that he had done with spii:’'ing. 
He was more successful in malung clocks. The fit of 
rage which had so suddenly and unexpectedly 
attacked Highs soon passed over. He had suffered 
defeat in his first attempt, he might be more 
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successful if he persevered a second time. Collect¬ 
ing the fragments of his machine he returned 
to the garret and in time produced a machine 
which he called a spinning jenny. 

But Arkwright steered for himself a successful 
course in this angry sea of controversy. In 1786, 
he attained to the position of High Sheriff of Derby¬ 
shire, and was knighted in that year by King 
George III. Arkwright died in 1792 in his sixtieth 
year. He had presented on two occasions to each 
of his ten children the sum of £10,000 and he 
left at his death half a million sterling. 

Up to this time the inventive mind had pro¬ 
duced machinery that would spin the coarser kind 
of yam. It was left to Samuel Crompton (1779) 
to provide the industry with ISic famous “ mule ” 
(so-callcd because of its being a cross between 
Arkwright’s machine and Hargreaves’‘jenny), for 
spinning the liner cotton fibre. The “ mule ” is 
one of the most important inventions in connection 
with cotton manufacture, thus falsifying the state¬ 
ment of the son of a manufacturer who feared 
his father’s “ mules ” would turn out to be asses. 
Crompton was born at Firwood, n^r Bplton, in 
1758. His father was a small farmer who, according 
to the custom of that period, divided his time be¬ 
tween the field of growing crops and carding, 
spinning and weaving. At the ageofsixteen,Samuel 
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Crompton learned to spin on Hargreaves’ jenny, 
and not satisfied with its work, he decided if possible 
to improve it. After five years almost constant 
labour he produced the mule-jenny. The young 
inventor was at this time living at Hail-i’-th’-Wood, 
near BoIton-le-Moors. The news that a new 
machine was about to be introduced to the trade 
soon spread in the district, and annoyed by impor¬ 
tunate visitors, Crompton kept it in his bedroom. 
But the adoption of this precaution did not place him 
and bis machine out of the reach of his tormentors. 
They got ladders from adjoining premises and 
cbmbed up to the windows to satisfy their curiosity 
and to cause annoyance. Ultimately some manu¬ 
facturers paid Crompton £50 for the privilege to 
inspect his work. 

Crompton had set himself the task to produce 
a finer yarn. Of the labour it involved, he said • 
“ The next five years had this addition added to 
my labour as a weaver, occasioned by the imperfect 
state of cotton spinning ; and though often baffled, 
I as often renewed the attempt, and at length 
succeeded to my utmost desire at the expense 
of every shilling I had in the world.” 

Crompton's machine was called the Hall-i’-'th'- 
Wood Wheel, or Muslin Wheel, because its capabili¬ 
ties rendered it available for yam for making 
muslins; and finally it got the name of ” mule.” 
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Crompton’s first suggestion was to introduce a 
pair of rollers, which by pressure would elongate 
the rove (attenuated thread). In this he was dis¬ 
appointed, and later he saw the necessity of adopt¬ 
ing a second pair of rollers. These rollers were 
made of wood and covered with sheepskin and are 
said to have been neither more nor less than a 
modification of Mr. Arkwright’s roller beam. Only 
twenty spindles were introduced into the “ mule,” 
and they required all the skill and talent of its 
inventor to manage them; but with the mecha¬ 
nical improvement and final perfection of it, the 
number of spindles allotted to the care of one man 
with a few children to assist, extended to 200, 
then to 2,000—and for some yams to 4,000 spindles. 
The mule has become almost an automaton, and 
its self-acting principle has further economised 
human labour. 

The inventor of the mule did not escape the 
violent attentions of the operatives, and as he eould 
not patent his machine, he gave it to the public 
on condition that a sum of money was raised for 
him from among those who intended to make use 
of it, A sum of under £60 was prombed, but many 
of the promises were not fulfilled. Crompton was 
denounced as an impostor; as one who endeavoured 
to make money out of an invention which really 
belonged to another. But with a sum of £S00 
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(raised principally in Manchester), Crompton 
started a little spinning business at Bolton, where 
he “ spun the finest and best yam in the market." 
With a good supply of muslin yam the weavers 
had an exceptionally prosperous time. In 1798, 
they received four guineas for weaving a piece 
24 yards long. " The trade was that of agentleman. 
They brought home their work wearing top boots and 
mfiled shirts, carried a cane and in some instances 
took a coach.” It is also related that many 
weavers at that lime used to walk the streets with 
a five-pound Bank of England note displayed in 
their hat bands. They smoked nothing but long 
churchwarden pipes, and objected to the intrusion 
of any other handicraftsmen into their particular 
rooms in the public-houses which they frequented. 

Crompton had the mortification of seeing his 
machine appropriated b^ men who declined to 
recognise his claim to any remuneration for the 
great endowment he had made to the cotton trade. 
Happily there were a few interested persons who 
made it their business to see that his merits were 
not entirely ignored. ParJiament was petitioned 
to make him a grant, and £50,000 was suggested as 
a reasonable sum to recompense him for bis labours. 
He received only £5,000, It is not unlikely that 
Crompton would have got a larger sum but for a 
tragic event in the House of Commons on May 11, 
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1812, when Mr. Perceval (Prime Minister) was shot. 
A memorandum concerning a vote for £30,000 was 
found in Mr. Perceval’s possession when he fell. 
Crompton died in 1827, and thirty years later the 
inhabitants of Bolton erected a bronze statue to 
perpetuate his memory. 

Dr. Edmund Cartwright, the inventor of the 
power-loom, was a man of many jjarts. He was 
educated at Oxford, where he distinguished him¬ 
self at an early age by the publication of some 
poems. He studied medicine, adopted “ the 
Church ” as a profession, and in the midst of his 
ministrations applied himself to mechanics. A 
country parson of the old school, he entered com¬ 
pletely into the everyday life of his parishioners. 
He was controlled with the desire to be of practical 
assistance to his floch." In the spiritual sense 
he was well equipped ffir his work, but he soon 
discoveitMl that the demands made on a country 
parson were not confined to matters pertaining to 
the next world; he must also be prepared to give 
advice on affairs in this. Accordingly he made 
a study of just those things which were likely to 
be of service to the poor. It is related of Dr. Cart¬ 
wright that on one occasion he was visiting a lad 
who was ill with fever. Remembering a case in 
which putrefaction was, as he believed, arrested 
by the administration of brewer’s yeast, and leara- 
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ing that this commodity was then in use in another 
part of the cottage, he got possession of some, 
diluted it with water, and in small quantities, 
gave it to the patient. When the clergyman 
left the cottage he began to show some uneasi¬ 
ness concerning his action; he entertained some 
doubts about the antiseptic qualities of the remedy 
he had so suddenly called to his aid. The boy, 
however, took a favourable turn and eventually 
recovered, and the medicinal qualities of yeast 
were not soon forgotten. Farming implements, 
too, attracted his attention, and although he did 
not claim to have studied the science of mechanics, 
he was able to suggest some improvements in the 
tools then in everyday use. 

Dr. Cartwright Kad reached middle age when he 
turned his thoughts to the weaving industry. In 
a letter to a fr^d he described the incident which 
prompted him to make an attempt to construct 
his power-loom :—^Happening to be at Matlock in 
the summer of 1784, he met some gentlemen of 
Manchester, when the conversation turned on 
Arkwright’s spinning machinery. One of the 
company observed that as soon as Arkwright’s 
patent expired, so many ni^s would be erected, 
and so much cotton spun, that hands could never 
be found to weave it. To this observation Cart¬ 
wright replied that Arkwright must then set his wits 
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to work to invent a weaving machine. This brought 
on a conversation on the subject, in which the 
Manchester gentlemen unanimously agreed that 
the thing was impracticable; Cartwright, however, 
controverted the impracticability of the thing 
by remarking that he had lately seen an auto¬ 
maton playing chess. Was it more difficult to 
construct a machine that would weave, than one 
which would make all the variety of moves which 
were required in that complicated game ? Some 
little time afterwards, a particular circumstance 
recalling this conversation, it struck the inventor 
that, as in plain weaving, according to the concep¬ 
tion he then had of the business, there could only 
be three movements which were to follow each 
other in succession, there would be little difficulty 
in producing and repeating them. 

Full of these ideas, he employecf a carpenter 
and smith to carry them into effect. As soon as 
the machine was finished he got a weaver to put 
in the warp. The machine was set in motion, 
and to his great delight a piece of cloth was 
the result. As he had never before turned his 
thoughts to anything mechanical, either in theory 
or practice, nor had ever seen a loom at work or 
knew anything of its construction, it will be readily 
understood that his first loom was a rude piece of 
machinery. The warp was placed perpendicularly, 
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the reed fell with the weight of at least half 
a hundredweight, and the springs which threw the 
shuttle were strong enough to have thrown a 
Congreve rocket. In short, it required the strength 
of two powerful men to work the machine at a slow 
rate, and only for a short time. “ Conceiving in 
ray great simplicity," writes Cartwright, “ that I 
had accomplished all that was required, I then, on 
the 4th April, 1785, secured what I thought a valu¬ 
able property by a patent. This being done, I con¬ 
descended to see how other people w’ove; and you 
will guess my astonishment when I compared their 
easy modes of operation with mine. Availing my¬ 
self, however, of what I then saw, I made a loom 
in its general principles nearly as they now are 
made. But it was not till the year 1787 that I 
completed my invention, when I took out my last 
weaving patent, August 1st “of that year.” 

Dr. Cartwright was too neglectful of his interests 
to make a financial success of his power-loom. He 
entered the field of invention because his genius 
forced him there, and when he reached the height 
of his ambition—to demonstrate the practicability 
of mechanical weaving—he displayed a too generous 
disposition ; he disregarded entirely the financial 
prospects which his genius had opened up. The 
consequence was that he was exploited by unscru¬ 
pulous manufacturers who, having learned of the 
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utilitarian character of his loom, adopted it and 
then attempted to deprive him of the credit that 
was due to him for the eminent service he had done 
the trade. The demolition of a large factory 
together with hundreds of his machines, and other 
untoward events, added to the growing mistrust 
with which he regarded the commercial world, 
led him to lament the condition to which his unre¬ 
quited labour had reduced him. But he was not 
permitted to go unrewarded. Some merchants and 
manufacturers of Manchester petitioned Parlia¬ 
ment to recognise the value of his work and a grant 
of £10,000 was made to him by the State, 

Another man who greatly assisU-d the cotton 
industry by his inventive genius was Richard 
Roberts, a Welshman. When’a boy Roberts :Qiade 
a spinning wheel for his mother. His great achieve¬ 
ment was in connection with the self-kcting mule. 
A period had been reached when Crompton’s 
hand mule could not produce enough yam to keep 
the steam looms running, and during a strike of all 
the operatives for more pay, some of the leading 
employers appealed to Roberts to help them. 
Roberts was too busy to listen to theij early appeals, 
but, presently, he was constrained to help them. 
He directed a Crompton’s hand-mule to be erected 
in his works, so that he might familiarise himself 
with its motions and study how to produce a mule 
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that should workautomatically. The result was one 
of the greatest triumphs of meehanical genius. 
The new machine was at once adopted by the 
Lancashire spinners, for it dispensed with much of 
the manual labour hitherto employed for the 
various processes. 

I have said enough to show that handlooms now 
belong to the historie province of antiquarian 
curiosity. It only remains to be said that the 
wonderful growth of the manufacture of cotton has 
been made possible by the extraordinary inventive 
genius of our race. Inventors of cotton machinery 
exercised their brains and brought their mechanical 
appliances to perfection in the face of serious 
opposition, and the fact that they worked in secret 
led the operatives Vo regard them as men who 
were deep in intrigue against them. Alarmists 
prophesied ‘the ^end of labour; the workpeople 
were to be ousted from the mill to face starvation ; 
populous districts now dependent for their very 
existence on spinning and weaving were threatened 
with depopulation. The operatives believed all 
this, and they “ rose ” against these “ designers of 
mischief ” and reduced the pioneers to destitu¬ 
tion. 

Yet, victimised by the capitalist and in fear of 
their lives &om the melancholy short-sightedness 
of the operatives, these intelligent, untiring, clever, 
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ingenious men could not be subdued. Out of their 
labours have come the wonderful machines that 
form the equipment of the modem mill. By their 
ingenuity the growing demands of the trade could 
be fostered, and to the solid possession of accu¬ 
mulated manufacturing skill and knowledge we are 
indebted for the extraordinary development of the 
industry as we know it to-day. 
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CHAPTER V 

COTTON OBOWINO UNDER THE BRITISH FLAG 

To provide cotton clothing for the human race 
it is calculated that 42,000,000 bales of cotton, or 
15J lbs. for every human being, would be required 
each year. The world’s consumption of cotton 
to-day is, approximately, 23,000,000 hales, and 
of this, during the last decade, the American crop 
has averaged about 13,000,000 bales. 

The market for British goods extends through¬ 
out the world, and thcendustry, so far as it concerns 
this country, is unique in that it possesses about 
two-fifths (60,000,000) of the world’s spindles, 
and has to depend entirely upon other countries 
(chiefly America) for its raw material. Herein lies 
a serious danger to the future well-being of Lanca¬ 
shire’s premier industry. Our American kinsmen 
have always boasted that the Almighty had given 
to them the only^soil and climate where good cotton 
could be grown in sufficient quantity to meet the 
world’s needs; and that any attempt to grow 
cotton where God never intended it to grow, was 
doomed to failure. 
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COTTON MILLS OF THE WORLD. 
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It has long been the avowed intention of the 
Americans, sooner or later, to consume in their 
mills all the cotton grown in the States. But they 
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regard with disfavour any attempt to extend the 
cultivation ofthefibre in other coxmtries, European 
and American cotton manufacturers, meeting in 
conference at Atlanta, in 1907, were told by the 
American cotton growers that they could rely with 
confidence upon the American cotton belt furnish¬ 
ing the world’s ever-increasing demands, and that 
they might cease from troubling themselves about 
opening up other cotton fields. The Director of 
the Bureau of AgricultiLrc told the Cotton Manu¬ 
facturers at Washington that he thought the visit 
of the European delegates to the United States 
was the acceptation of the idea that America must 
continue to be the principal source whence the 
industry of every country iu Europe would come to 
draw its supply, and'’that all other cotton planta¬ 
tions which existed, or were being founded, or 
existed only in imagination, were relatively of 
little importance. “ I look forward,” the Director 
added, ” with confidence to a future when the United 
States, instead of exporting two-thirds of their crop, 
will work up the greater part of it at home, thus 
realising for their own country the enormous profits 
which accrue from the treatment of this textile.” 

What measure of success has been attained in 
furtherance of this ideal ? During the five years 
ending 1895, the cotton crop of the States 
averaged 8,000,000 bales. In the following five 
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yeexs the average production was raised (in round 
numbers) to 9,000,000 bales, with a minimum of 
7,000,000 and a maximum of 11,000,000 bales. 
This increase of 1,000,000 bales was accompanied 
by an increased consumption in America, which 
rose from 2,000,000 to 2,500,000 bales, or half the 
increased production. The result was a considerable 
shortage in the available supply of the raw material 
for the rest of the world. In the year 1900 the total 
crop was only 9,500,000 bales, and many mills 
in Lancashire in that year had to reduce their 
consumption by working short time, with a serious 
loss both to capital and to labour. Coming to more 
recent times we find that the American consump¬ 
tion in 1913-14 was 5,600,000 bales; in 1914-15 
6,000,000 bales, and in 191.''.-16 7,250,000 bales. 
It is of supreme importance, therefore, that 
England should develop the growth of the cotton 
plant in her own colonics and dependencies, for 
it is economically and commercially unsound to 
depend almost wholly on one continent alone 
for the supply of the raw material to feed the 
world’s spindles. The American Civil War revealed 
to spinners and manufaeturers in this country 
how utterly he)ple.*3 they are when unable to 
procure their main supply of raw cotton. The 
American crop in 1861 dropped from 8,826,000 
bales (2,175,000came to England), to 800,000 bales, 
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DISPOSITION OP AMEKICAN OOITON CHOPS. 
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‘wld for four years hafdly any American cotton wac 
exported. 

_ It is predicted that in a few years time the 
world’s spinning trade will require annually above 
95,000,000 bales of cotton and the growers in the 
States hope to maintain the monopoly. ^ What are 
we doing to meet the threatened danger to which 
I have referred ? 

There is no cotton-growing country in the world 
outside India—not even the cotton - growing 
States of America—which has such a happy com¬ 
bination of suitable conditions for the cultivation 
of cotton—fertile soil, excellent climate, a large 
agricultural population, and a great network 
of railways—but the population require the guiding 
hand of the Covemment in the development of 
this highly important native industry. India at 
one time had a large n.arket in Orcaf Britain for 
cotton fabrics of very fine texture. Tavernier, 
in his diary (in the year IflOO), notes that “ if a 
person puts such garments on his body it is visible 
just as if he were naked. The merchants arc not 
allowed to buy this cloth. All of it must be de- 
Jivered into the hands of the King who has gar¬ 
ments made of it for tne inmates of his harem and 
the wives of noblemen, as the King and the noble¬ 
men' find great pleasure in seeing their women 
,attired in this wonderful texture.” But times have 
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changed. Indian cotton, for the most part, is too 
coarse for English spinners, and India is now the 
largest market for British goods made largely from 
American cotton. Above thirty millirins’ worth of 
cotton yarn and cloth are sent to India from this 
country every year. 

It is to India that spinners and manufacturers 
arc now looking for relief in the production of r.aw 
notion, htr th(' opinion is iinnly held that any 
increase in the American cro]i will only follow 
the stimulating influenre of high prices. It is 
true th.at England eoiismnes a eoinpanitively 
small «piantity of Indian ecitlon, hut, the tendency 
is for that qu.antity iiiateriallj’ to iiierease. Indian 
cotton has been largely used in Gerjuauy. The 
spinners of that country, he fore the Eiirrjpean war, 
used yearly about ■1.0(1,000 hales of the eottoji grown 

ill India.practically one quarter of Germimv’.s 

yearly eonsumpeion of cotton. 01 Hit demands on 
the Indian product come from Austria, Italy, 
Belgium and .Japan. The Japanese use approxi¬ 
mately 1,000,000 bales annually. English spinners, 
speaking generally, produce the finer yams, whilst 
Continental, Indian and the Japanese spin the 
coarser “ counts,” and therefore use vastly more 
cotton per spindle. Whilst Lancashire owns two- 
fifths of the spindles of the world, she only con¬ 
sumes, on account of the fineness of her produc- 
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tions, about one-fifth of the annual cotton crop of 
the worlil, thus showing how important it is to deal 
with the qi.estion of the further development of 
cotton growing from the intcTnulionnI point of view. 
The world's r'crtton crop, to-day, is three times 
greater than it was forty years ago, an<l if the raw 
niateriid is to keep pace with the demand for cotton 
goods the extension of the cotton fields must be 
taken in hand immediately. 

On four occasions since 1 hlO, a deputation of the 
International Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ 
and Manufactui'crs’ Associations has been received 
by the Secretary of Slate for India at MTiitehall, 
when the vital importance of improving the quality 
and extending the cultivation of cotton in India has 
been urged and assista,m;e fiom the Government 
sought. This International Federation, of which 
Sir Charles Macara, Bait.. w..s the first President, 
was inaugural erl in 1004, to further tlie welfare of 
the world's cotton industry, and includes within 
the scope of its operations everything in which 
interests common to all arc involved. Lord Morley, 
when Secretary of State for India, said that the 
Government e.ould i.ot apjirove a policy which 
would mean the extension of cotton cultivation at 
the expense of food crops, but there does not seem 
to bo the remotest possibility of cotton encroaching 
on the area under food crops, because, for example, 
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in the United Provinces alone (containing 61,000,000 
acres) the food crops extend over 36,000,000 
acres, while only one and two-fifth million acres 
are on the average under cotton, and there are 
still 10,000,000 of cultivable waste. If certain 
types of cotton were more extensively grown 
in India there would not only be a great increase 
in the consumption of Indian cotton in England, 
on the Europe.m Continent, in India, and in 
Japan, but Indian millowners would not be con¬ 
fronted with the necessity of importing American 
cotton. 

Since the re-conquest by England of the 

Sudan in 1808, cotton enllnre has been carried 

on thei'c with the assistance of the flovemment. 

The Agricultural Department has been organised 

specially with a view to ensuring tb't men 

shall be at 'work who arc experienced <i, the eulti- 
\ 

vation of cotton, and who are able to contend 
with the dangers which attend the growing crop. 
Knowing that cotton can he grown in the Sudan, 
the Government lla^'e made experiments as to 
what was Ihe largest extent, and the greatest 
scale on whieb the growth of cotton could be en¬ 
couraged. 

This chapter must not end without some refer¬ 
ence to the development of cotton-growing in 
the tropical possessions of the British Empire. 
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ihe British Cotton Growing Association was 
brought into existence in 1002, to develop and to 
extend the production of cotton in new fields in 
the British Enijiire. The predominating idea of 
the late Sir Alfred Jones (who was the inains|jring 
of the Association’s activities in its early days) 
and those associated with him, was that the 
industry should cnilcavour to free itself J'nnn its 
dependence on the Atnerieaii ei'itji. The pniposal 
was in the interest nJikc of the spinners and manu¬ 
facturers and their wmrkjieople, and the represen¬ 
tative organisations of each gave their sujiport 
to the project. After years of jiioneer and experi¬ 
mental work, moderately large t|uantities ^>f Britisii- 
grown eolton entered the market, and as the 
cxpcj'ts say “ (piickly went into consumption,” 
The increase in the acreage under cultivation and 
in the proel action of a good staple audithe demand 
it has created iluring ri’ceiit years, are sucli as to 
justify the claim advanced l>y the Association 
“ that it is now detinitely established that cotton 
of sufTicieiit quantity and oi' every grade required 
for Lancashire needs can he iiroductid within the 
Empire,” and that by broadening the basis of 
supply, the evil of manipulation, so prevalent 
in the past, will be cheeked, and, in all probability, 
in the course of time stamped out. 

Every year, in Europe, the forecast of the Ameri- 
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can crop is awaited with almost feverish anxiety. 
There are 150,000,000 spmdles waiting to spin 
each year’s cotton crop into yarn, and millions 
of looms depend on the spinner for yam to weave 
into cloth. If the crop should not come up to the 
average because of unfavourable climatic con- 
dition.s, or the operations of speculatoi's ]>rc.vent a 
considerable quantity of it entering tiie markets of 
the world, the textile industry is brought face to 
face with disaster. In such a contingency mil lions 
ol' opcrativt;s may have to be plaeeii on short- 
time working until the new crop arrives, or the 
“ cornereil ” eottoir is released. 

The work of the IJi'itisli t'ottim tli'«)wing Associa¬ 
tion has extended over a large area, Mxi)erimental 
and pioneer work Igrs been done in india. East, 
West and South Africa, tlie Wt'st Indies and 
Australasia.i There was ha(;dly a part of the British 
Empire, where the conditions offered any jn'ospect 
of success, wliieh did not receive .at teat ion fivm the 
Association’s agents. 

Africa is by some rcgardwl a.s the cotton field of 
the future. Kigcria and Uganda arc admirable 
places for eottou cultivation. Hiere is a fertile 
soil, favourable climate, intAligent agriculturists 
and good transport facilities. ’The building by 
the Britisli Government of a railway along the 
Niger has been pruiiarily responsible for the great 
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extension oil the work in recent years. To-day 
goo<i and cheap cotton is being grown in that 
country in iargeJy increasing quantities. Fifty- 
four bales of cotton canic from Uganda in 1904. 
Four years later 4,000 bales were shipped and, in 
1911 there was a further increase to 20,000 bales. 
In 1014 it >vas estimated that the ci'oji was double 
that of three years earlier, which, together with the 
st;ed, would I'epresent not less than £500,000. This 
is llie residt of twelve years’ working. It is confi- 
«leiit!y asserted that if the efforts of the Association 
arc not in any way relaxed or haiiiperod for want 
of linancial support, the raw material to feed 
llritisli spindles may in course of time be grown 
on British soil. 

The British Cotton growing Association docs not 
actually grow the cotton. Its aim is rather to 
encourage in, that work the natives and settlers 
in the different ‘Colonies and Protectorates; to 
devcloi> large plantations and model farms, and 
to act as agents for the distribution of good seed ; 
to train tlie natives in modern methods of agri¬ 
culture, to educate them in the use of up-to-date 
implements, and to establish ginning and baling 
factories so thal cotton when* growJi can be effi¬ 
ciently cleaned, handled and marketed. Perhaps 
the greatest difficulty attending the work arises 
from the inadequacy of transport facilities, and it 
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n-^^- 

is in this direction especially that 
can render valuable assistance. 

It has been said that “ ct»tton is the thread which 
unites the interests of the; industrial (hanoeraiy 
with the dcvclo]>iii('nt of our {jreat possessijxfls 
across the sea,” and the jnorc these interests are 
developed and t'ncoui’aped the grenlcr will be 
the security of this vast British industry and the 
greater the prosperity of our eolonies and depen¬ 
dencies. 
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CIlAlTEll VI 

CLASSIFICATION OF THE WOELH’s CROF 

It has not yet Ihtii possililc eoinjdctfly to estab¬ 
lish and oldssiry the species of <‘ottoii [Gussypiutfi). 
T!)e varieties utt'otton now urown and the confusion 
of the species through hybridisiitton make it diffi¬ 
cult for botanists to eonie t<j any definite con¬ 
clusion us to their origin. Still there arc certain 
leading peculiarities whicii have enabled botiuilsts 
to rudticc the cultivated kinds to four primary 
group.s. They are; ( 1 ) Oosxi/pium barhadvnxe; 
(2) Gimt/pium hcrb»crum; (!5} Gotaypium p<;ru- 
manum ; and (J l Gossyjnum arbon um. 

The bulb of our cotton conics from the exten¬ 
sively euItivatL'l fields of the United States. The 
sjieeies grown thei'e is OoDnypium burbudense, and 
it is dividi’d into two clearly defined varieties. 
One. of tlicse varieties, Sea Island, is the best grade 
of cotton obtainable, whilst the American mainland 
crop, hceause^of its siae, grade and average length 
of staple practically iT-gulatcs the price of cotton 
throughout the world. Sea Island cotton, said to 
have been introduced from the Bahamas in 1785, 
is in great demand for the better class of cotton 
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A LIST OF COTTONS. 
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goods. Its quaHtics arc a staple ol from 1=] to 
2J ins. in length, unilorinity, strength, cleanness, 
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and flexib\'ty, and it possesses a silken appear¬ 
ance not to\ l)c found in any other cotton. For 
this reason it is in great ikinand for the manu¬ 
facture of nicreoi'ised fal)rics. This variety of 
t. tlon is cultivated exclusively on the islands 
off the coast of Kloj'idn and on u portion of 
the mainland of (Georgia. South Carolina, and 
Florida. The ]>lanl grows to a height of from 6 ft. 
to 12 ft. 

Amcrieaii cotton is divided for eommei'cial 
purpo.scs into lour distinct varielie.s, excluding 
the famous Sea Island vaiiety, ^vhiell for the pur¬ 
poses of eoninierec is not “ Ainericaii.” These 
varieties arc : Mobile, Orleans, Texas and Upland, 
and all ate included under the ti rni “ Maudand,” 
because grown in the inaiuland cotton belt which 
extends from south-east Virginia lo Texa.s, The 
Orleans or “Uiilf’' cot I on (so am met! because 
grown in the tliii'fof Mexico) has a longer stapletlian 
any of the oilier kinds of Amcriemi Mainland.” 
It is about 1 i in. long and of a light creamy colour 
and fairly' Ilexible. Texas cotton differs from 
Orleans in that it is a little deeper in colour and is 
shorter in staple. In the matter of strength it is 
above the American avrsage.' It is largely used for 
twist yarns. The cotton known by the name of 
” Upland,” because grown on the uplands of 
Georgia and the district of South Carolina, is noted 
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for its clemness. This fibre is used principally 
for weft—tie cross thrcrids which are woven into 
the warp for which th(^ stronger cottons are used. 
“Mo})ilc” cotton (ihc natnc is derived from the 
ptsrt of shipment) is the poorest quality of 
Aincrif.'an cotton. IViiilst the length of staple of 
the U) (lands cotton is about one inch, the Mobile 
variety is | in. 

Egypt sup]dies the staple for the superior class 
of cotton goods. E.xecjiting tlie .Sea Island, there 
is no cotton grown whieli luis stieli a silky appear¬ 
ance, amt which possi'sses all the otlier charac¬ 
teristics of a really goisl cotton. In the cotton 
markets of the world the Egyidian crop is- divided 
into classes according to col<iur and length of staple. 
Mitaf'ifi (known also* as Alifl or Kro»vii Egyptian) 
was the stiiridard cotton of the Nile country. 
The length bf staple is about 1 ] to II in. The name 
of this variety is derived from th.at of a vdllage 
in the Province of Galioubieh. 

The cotton known as Assili is a newer variety. 
It is a strong regular and clean cotton of a distinctly 
brownish colour, but it is now dying out. Abassi 
is Egypt’s white cotton. It is grown in the Delta 
of the Nile. Ashrrioiini, cotton grown in ITpper 
Egypt, .and Joannovitcb, in its <Iay a superior 
cotton and named •after the grower who began, its 
cultivation, ha'.’C now pra.ctieally gone out of 
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cultivation. Sakellaridos is a fine, flossy, long 

staple cotton resembling silk antv approaches 
more than my oilier cotton to tlic famous Sea 
Isl and fib re. T1 1 i s v; ir i ety i s i arge) y n sei I i n Engl an(J<; 
for mereeriset 1 i'a bries. Nu bu ri rnid Vollos ure oIffer 
grades of Egy]iti:in cotton fibre. 

The alleged deteviomtioii in the (piality and 
colour of Egyptian eott<ni, about idiieh there have 
been comjdaiiits during recent Jem’s, is said to 
date from a time following closely upon the (Toetion 
of the datn at Assoimn. Jn eons er pi cnee of the 
general abseuee of vain in the Nile Valley the cotton 
and rice fickls depend for irrigation ii]>on the 
annual overflow of the Nile. The extent of the 
annual inundation was for many years the deter¬ 
mining factor in the suteess oi failure of the crop. 
The richer tiie alluvial sediment brought down 
from the washing of tin A! yssinmn 'Mountains, 
the more, cultivable was the soil, and the finer 
was the quality of the cotton prodncesl. About 
twelve years .ago the dam erecteci at Assouan to 
regulate the irrigation of the valley and adequately 
to provide for years when the, Nile was low, 
was completed. It i urged in somcvquarters that 
this great engineering work has done one great 
service at the expense of another. To-day the 
crop is larger because of a more efficient system of 
irrigation, hut the river docs not, as formerly, leave 
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a COvering « rich a 11 u visl seel i merit. Th is sediment 
is said to belosl in the modern system of irrigation. 
It falls to the bottom of the river before flooding 
^takes place. 

Npome users of Egyptian cotton have declared that 
since the liani was ereeteif, the eotton has steadily 
but percejitibly dcleriorateil; tliat it' the cotton of 
to-day had been delivered to a eotton-spinning 
mill twenty-live years ago. if could not at that time 
have been spun with the machinery then in use. 
“In order to build up the strength of the cotton the 
spinner of Egyi>tian eottt)n adopts th(^ expedient 
of mixing with it the longer staple cottons, so that 
with the improved machinery and a poorer quality 
of Egyptian eotton, mueli the same result is reached 
as when Kg.ypt ])i<;vided tlie industry with some 
of the finest raw maUTi.al. The cfi.araeteristic 
brown colour of the bmt Egyptian exilton has, 
however, been lost.’' A few years ago the. owner 
of a yjielit complained to a mannfaeturer that his 
new sails weronotof the same iirown colour as those 
he liad had on a previous occasion. The yachts¬ 
man invited a representative of the firm pro¬ 
viding the sails to explain^ the reason, and the 
yachtsman was told that the sails were made of the 
best Egyptian eotton obtainable, and that it was 
impossible now to get the f>ld rich browm colour. 
This, he thought, was due to the absence of the silt 
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which tlie high Nile, in former yei'-s, dejMisited 
on the cotton fields. 

On the other Itanil, the dam has been successful 
in that It has rmsed the annual en>{> over 
cantars, and even now the dc^rnand for Etryi'i^an 
cotton largely exceeds the supply. Moreover, tlic 
harnessing of the waters of the Nile, while improv¬ 
ing the yield of cotton, has lessened the risks of a 
shortage in other erops. ISul whilst the l^gyptian 
grower may be invited to direct his attention 
to improving the ijualily of cotton sent to the 
Lancashire mills, it must iie reeorded I hat eminent 
authorities on the Egyptian product enlirely 
disagree with those who assert that the dam has 
been in any way n'spoiislhlc for jirodueing an 
inferioi cotton. 

The time of planting in Egypt is generally in 
March, and the )iieking' season in lj)if)er Egy{>t is 
in August and in Tsjwer Egypt a month later. The 
picking is done inoslly liy <‘hildren, ^vho are closely 
watched and punished if they ncglcei their work. 
The cotton is carried away from the fields to the 
ginneries on the backs of camels, 

Indian cotton on tljr: Liverpool u.erkct is diviiied 
into thn-e groiijis or classes—Surat, Bengal and 
Madras. Tlie .Surat group includes the vari<?ties 
of cotton of which Surtce is the best and Scindc the 
poorest. The other cottons in this group are: 
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Broach, Dh^llera, Bhownuggar, Dharwar, Oonira- 
wiittcc, Coufjitiih, Khnnileish and Bngalkote. 
Tlic JJctigal cottcm is very like that grown in Sciinie. 

is course and dirty and short in stajile. Of the 
ivt.'JiVras colLon, Tiniievelly is the sojicriur product, 
(‘aml.xidia isiiscd in Engl.'ind, but is now tlctcriorat¬ 
ing, Sjiiiiuei's at one time ngariled it as on an 
eijiialjly with Ainerkan Uplands. Other cottons 
of the Madras group are known as Westerns, 
Notthciiis. and Coconda. Iml they are too eoarsc 
for tlic Knglislj market. Unring Uic American 
Uiv/lWar, whicJi cau.scd a roltuu la mi nr in Lanca¬ 
shire, tile group of Indian eollons known as Surat 
had to lake the jilaci' of American, and this 
coarser cotton .sorcl_v tried the ojicrativcs who had 
to s])iu it. “ 0 Lord,'send us more colUm, but pre¬ 
serve us from Snrat,'’ was tlic ofl-rc[)eatcd appeal 
at prayer meetings, and wiicn tlie war ended, and 
the first consignment of bales of llie American 
variety reaelied the Lancashire ojicrativcs, Uieywei'e 
Ml overjoyed as to join witli one aec'oni in singing 
“ I’rni.se Uod from whom all blessings How.” 
A small quantify of cotton is grown in Burmah. 

Tlic cot ton-growing fields in the llus.sian Empire 
arc in Turkestan and tijc Caucasus, and tlie crop 
is largely u.sed by Ilussian sjiinncrs. The length 
and ijuality of flu; Rus.sian fibre have been imjiroved 
since the fariiurs used the seed of the American 
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Upland variety. The iiidigenousi ejtt'm is of a 
coarse short staide. 

The crlton grown in China is sometimes used in 

//u 

England when there is a shortage of Aint'noanciJtVj^ 
It is about J ill. in length, and is clean and Avh Vo. 
TJIE WOKLD'H COl’TON bltor ItETUlJNS. 
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Brazilian cotton is also used in England, and if 
it were pickeH better, handled more efficiently, 
and sent to the market in a cleaner state its use 
English spinners would greatly increase. The 
cott^.-growing land in Brazil is extensive and the 
meteorological conditions are favourable, but the 
methods employed in marketing the crop greatly 
deprceiat<! its valin'. 

In Asiatic Turkey a small CTop of cotton is grown. 
Here, as in parts of Ru.ssla, instefnl of }}icking the 
cotton in the Helds the bolls arc cut from tbc shrubs, 
and the cotton removed from them in the homes 
of the grow'crs. This mithud of harvesting the 
cotton is not recommended by sjiiimcrs. They 
complain that the fibre, when treated in this way, 
is too leafy and dirty' 

There arc three varieties of Peruvian cotton— 
Peruvian Sea Inland and* Rough an<l Smooth 
Peruvian. The first of these lias a silky ajijiearance 
and the fibre is above the average in length. But 
it varies too much in colour and in length of staple 
to be mistaken for tfie Sea Island cotton. The 
plant of the rough Peruvian grows to a height of 
from 9 ft. to 10 JV. Its product, is a coarse and wiry 
cotton and is generally used for mixing with w'ool. 
The third variety is a much softer cotton and is 
more extensively grown than the other two. 
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MODEKN S1>IN'X1N« ANW WEAVINCl 

“ Tsni most strikiiij' aptions of machinery/’ 
Professor (Ic'orgc ^^’iison lias said, “ are those which 
iuviilve not only swift irrcsistihlc i not ion, but also 
transl'orinution of the materials on which the moving 
force is iwrleii. Take, for example, a cotton mill. 
On file basement story revolves sin immensi: steam 
engine, nnresting and unhasting as a star in its 
stately orderly nioveincnls. It stretebes its strong 
iron arms in every diretdion throughout t!ie build¬ 
ing ; into whatever chamher yon enter, as you 
climb stair after stair, yon find its million bunds in 
motion, anil its finger.'^, which are skilful as they arc 
nimble, busy at. w'ork. They pick cotton, and 
e1can.se it, card it, rove it, twist it, spin it, dye it, 
and weave it. They will work any pattern you 
select, and in as many colours as you choose; 
and do all with celerity, dexterity, and unexhausted 
energy and skill, ^or niy part I ,^iize with extreme 
wonder on tlie steam Agathodsemons of a cotton 
mil], the embodiments, all of them, of a very few 
simple statical and dynamical laws; and yet able, 
with the speed of race-horses, to transform a raw 
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material, originally as cheap as thistle-down, 
into endless ar^jl beautiful fabrics.” 

Xow that we have brought the raw material 
'tp I,ancas)iiro—llie greatest cotton manufacturing 
cenlSi^; in the world - we will trace its nianufacturc 
(through its vari*)us stages) into yarn and from 
yarn into cloth. 

Wc hegiri our in.sjieetion in the engine roonr)— 
the .source of llic motor power which gives life 
to the woiiilcrfiil cotton ina.ehinerv and sends 
thousands of spindles rotating with their thousands 
of miles of thread. In the modern mill, and in 
some of the ol<I-e.st.aldished mills, steam has been 
supjtl.anted by electricity. It is claimed for elec¬ 
trically-driven over sf earn-(1 riven niaeliinery that 
a larger production can be sccnretl from the same 
machines, and that owing to the smoother running 
the quality of'thc yarn is gravtly inqrnivcd. 

Ill the mixing and cleaning room we st'c the bales 
of cotton as they are reeeivi'd from America or 
Egypt. The American cotton is badly haled. It 
is packetl in coarse, dirty sacking and bound with 
hoops of iron. Spinners have a long-standing 
grievance with the Amcricans^as to the way they 
ship their product. For years cflorts have been 
made to get the growers to improve upon the old 
and wuRteful manner of baling and handling cotton ; 
they have been urged to imitate the excellent 
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packing ol’ the Egyptian half;. In recent jn^ars 
gome iinprr.vcincnt has hecn made, i^it t he carel' ss 
method (,r haling is to-day responsible Tor a eoii- 
sidcrahlo waste. Although the seed has u!rea<i\'‘ 
been separated from the tihie through the agency 
of th<- ginning nni.chinc ther(r is nnich extraneous 
matter to l)e removed, ineluditig seed and leaves 
of the plant, before the cot 1 cm is started upon the 
initial stage of mamifaeture, hiieii enrious tilings 
as stones, togs of wood, and even eartridges have 
been I'ouiid hucjed in the hale. 

When reiea.sc'd from ils wrappings the eottou is 
in a very rough and matted state, and is thrown 
into wJial is known as a Jiale-Hreaker. The eotloii 
ts earried by trarn lliiig liaiids hctwe<‘n rollers whieh 
are either lliited or spiked., Ey this means the 
lilire is sejniraled before it. passes on to the 

Opener,’* (mother m-.ehanieal d'‘vire fcjr remov¬ 
ing all imjmrities from the raw mate'-ial. The, 
“ opener '* has within (t .sjiecial a])))lian(:es for 
eontiiiuing the proec.ss of breaking-nji the niatled 
cotton and removing foreign matter. Soioetiines 
a “ beater,” working like the sails of a windmill 
at tlic rale of 1,COO revolutions niimito, is em¬ 
ployed. 

Erom the “opener” the cotton is clclivercal 
loose, to he drawn forward once more, imeumali- 
cally, within an iron tube, whicli carries it to the 
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level of the ceiling of the adjoining blowing and 
sciiteliing roc\p and drops it again on the floor 
beneatlj. Snitching is a further process of cleaning 
the cotton hy biowing and iicating. One of the 
niaiij features of cotton spinning, which applies 
to all the processes, is securing regularity and 
evenness. In these <;aily stapes careful regard is 
had to pTinei]ile, inasmuch as an error in tjuantity, 
if not reetilieil, would materially affect the ultimate 
n'sult to the extent of changing wliat is called the 
“count ” of yarn. To secure this regtilarily, when 
the cotton has been taken by women and jdaced 
as evenly as jiossiblc on th<“ lattice erts'pers wliieh 
convi‘ 3 ' it to the scutcher, there is at tin; }ioint 
where it enters the niaeliino, an arrangement of 
rollers, with compens.iting mo vein cuts, so that only 
a certain amount is allowed to pass in at a lime. 
Within the seuleliiT it is ^gain beaten and sub¬ 
jected to strong currents of air whereby mure dust 
and dirt arc taken from it, and it is eventually 
discharged between cylinders as a smootb felted web 
like a sheet of wadding rolled up in the form of a 
bobbin, and known as a “ lap.” Sometimes the 
intermediate ti;aveiling of the cotton from the 
“ opener ” to the first sisutcher is dispensed with 
by a machine which affects the two processes 
continuously, 

Furt.hci' to purify the cotton and to attain the 
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desired regularity and evenness, five of the “ laps ” 
are taki’n and plaeed upon the ereeper of the 
finishing st.ileher, and are finally drawn nut into 
one livrge lap, r<'ady for tlie carding niachin<\ 'I'hi:, 
finished lap is weigheci to ascertain that it contains 
tlic rccpiired (jnantity for I he count of yarn which 
has to he spun. In the Card-room tlieeotton under¬ 
goes its litinl cleansing ])roee.ss and receives treat- 
ment of the must delieat.e and iin|)orfatit kind. 
Hitlierto no attempt lias iieeii made to separate 
and arrange the tilircs of tlx' eollon. Though 
partly eleanscu and delivered in a mi moth-web-like 
furni, the original confusion of lihres still ]irevails. 
In the canliiig engine the visitor sees a inji.ehine 
into the hack of which the weh from the scutelier 
is placed on a roller. He scs's i' gradually disa])pcar 
as it is heing drawn iiilo tlie interior, anil then, 
passing to t.lie front, he is sliown Ihe fisult in the 
shajic <'f a line rthhon-like gossamer film, leelmically 
called a sliver.’" which is seen issuing from the 
machine, and coiling itself up in a can nn-paiX'd to 
receive it. The ])rn<-essc‘s liv whiidi this is obtained 
arc hidden .and arc of a eoniplieated kind. They 
may he hriefly dese.ihc d .as consisti’,;' of a series of 
large and small rollers working on a cylinder and 
called rollers and elearers. TIk'v arc covered wdth 
fine w'irc teeth arranged in ojipnsite directions, 
working with varied s])ce(ls and presenting oppos- 
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ing forces to the cotton which jtasscs between them, 
the efrect of which is to clear away the last of the 
impurities, comb out the fibres and arrange them 
parallel in the filrndike form shown in the sliver. 
l'h(‘ npjicaraiu’c of this carded gossanicr-like 
cotton as it conics fcoiii tlie machine, .ami is scon 
converging to a jioiiit ami resolving itself into the 
sliver, is very intci csting an<l In si l iking contrast 
with the iiiatlcd web of which it originidly formed 
a ))art. In this curding process .nil short and useless 
fibres have been thrown oft wilb the waste, and as 
the scutehing ni.acliinc lias been inndc to render 
a eeitain weight of felted web. so fitnn this w(’b 
is procured u eortn.in length of sliver in ])ji)portioii 
to the lineness of tlie thread wliicli is to be spun. 
This is aceomjdished by arranging the speed or 
“ draught, ” as it is culled, so tbut from a given 
inch of w(‘h a certain ietigtli of sliver will be ])ro- 
duced. One oi the chief objects of carding is to 
free tlie cotton from all dirt anil other impurities, 
biruuse any defect in this direction will be seen 
in t.hc last process and affi'ct the ijuality of the 
yarn. 

Two form.s of carding miieliiue arc in use—the 
“ roller and clearer and that which consists of 
“ revolving Hals.” It is not iier'cssary to enter 
into minute descriptions of the differences in these 
machines, except to say that in the case of one the 
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card clothing is placed upon rollers, and in the other 
upon a sf rics of jointc<l Ihits wliicii pres'‘!it un un¬ 
broken KUrrr"e to the cotton as tlicy rc’^olve round 
the cylinder. 

The cliaocnt of w.astc enf (ts into all the proces . .-i 
of cotton s])iiming. It exists in tin; ionii of refnse 
from the blowing, and scnteiiing, and “ lly ” from 
the carding riiaellines ; in ssvcc|iiiigs from the 
floors, and in v.arions oUn r forms. Consoqucntly, 
from ]()(> Ills, of raw eolton, 10 lbs. will be thrown 
off in this way. Soiiie of the finest jioitions of it 
disappear in liie atniospheie, and form what is 
called invisitde waste." A laigc ipiimtity of 
that W'I'.ieli is secured is sold to waste dealers, 
who dispose of it again for niannraeluring purposes. 

The whole process of eat ton spinning resolves 
itself into a series of drawings, iloidilings, and 
twistings. We have see-j the lottun ufter being 
placed in the se.uleher come out in ali.tt lengthened 
web. Then, froin the carding inacliine it has issued 
in the form of a ribljon-like sliver. Now it is taken 
to what is called a Drawing Frame, where a 
number of these slivers will be ntiited in one. 
The Drawing Frann is an interesting machine. 
It consist s of thi'ee jiarts or " heads,” eac;h acting 
independently of l,he other. I'o the first of these 
heads six eans are taken from the carding inacliinc 
for the formation of each sliver. The slivers from 
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these are taken htJd oJ' hy rollers running at varying 
and nicely-adjusted speeds which deal with them 
with a liny'er-and-thnni!) niovomcnt, uniting the 
whole of the slivers in one, at the same time draw¬ 
ing this out to the reijuired length, and by an 
ingenious movement, coiling it onee more into a 
cun. Six of these slivers are then taken to the next 
head and the process is repeated. A third time a 
etmibination of six is made and the sliver drawn 
out whieh now contains within jtsi'lf 21(5 of the 
original slivers as they issued from tlie carding 
machine. T(> such .an tom at ie ])erfection has this 
machine been brought that if one of these light 
filmy slivers should happen (o break, the machine 
is instantly sto)>ped. This appearance of e<inscinus 
imn'cmerit is a very curious and atli'aetive feature 
of the drawing frame. 

II]) to this time the cotton has had no twist 
imparted to jt. It has simply been drawn out 
with the fibres arranged as ])aTallel as jiossible. 
It is now taken to the slubhing frame. Here the 
slivers are trciatcd very much ns in the <1 rawing 
frame, save that after passing from tlie rollers they 
are wmmd upon bobbins, arranged in connection 
with spindles, at the front of the machine. These 
bobbins woi'k in conjunction with a s])indlc and 
flyer, revolving at the rate of fiOO revolutions a 
minute, and in this operation the sliver is considei- 
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ably reduce*! in bulk and gets its twist. The cotton 
is now taken to the iotenmsliate Iraines where the 
contents ol’ nvo bobbins arc iitiited .^lul wound 
upon one, the cotton being niinle finer and more 
roun<l and the result is a combination of' 432 '.d' 
the original slivers. The nieehanisni (*f thes<; f!^'- 
frames is very similar, their nbj(a'f being gradually 
to bring the eoLlon into a condilion lor .spinning. 
The differetiee in treatment eonsists in the arrange¬ 
ment oi the speed of the rollers for the ilelivery 
of a fixed ipiantily and giving the needful twists 
to the .strands, in the working of these ily-frallies 
the visilor’s attention is drawn to tlie manner in 
wlliell the roving is wound n}joii Die bobhiii. it 
being necessary to adapt the luolion to the itiercas- 
ing or diininisliing bulk, the holijhn, when it is full, 
having tapering eune-like ends. This apjiarently 
simple resnit involves soin-' ..C llie iiieosL ealeula- 
tions in luecliunies, and is far too eompte.x to he 
understood by the easnal, iiiiseientilie oliserver. 
It is sufheient, perhaps, to say that it is aeeoni- 
plished hy an ingenious arrangement of wheels 
working with ditrereutiul movements, in conjuiie- 
tion with a pair of ei.iies which give .oinjicnsaling 
effects as the roving' assumes the cone sha[)c on the 
bobbin. As the strands get liner, the bobbins arc 
proportionately smaller, and tli<i number of tliem 
is increased, as shown in the Jack ” or roving 
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J'riime, which is the last of the jjrepavatory processes. 
In this frame two bobbins fire wtmml into one, 
pivint; a result in the united donbliii^fs of 804 of the 
orif^inal carding slivers. In all these operations 
of dniwing, the Workpeople f'ligiigetl aie mainly 
wcuiieit and girls. 

At this point tlie roving is tested, a given number 
of yards being taken and weigliiil to see that 
the result is ijj (ieetirdaiiee willi the count which 
has to he spun. Whal is meant by ''' counts ” of 
ym’iis ? I'otl.on yarn, if wound into hanks from 
the eojn eontaiiis 8HI yards in eaeli iiank- The 
'‘count" }neaas the iiiiujbiT of these hanks to a 
jKiund weight of jam. So that if “ si\ties “ are 
being .spun, there will be sixty hanks, of 8K) yards 
each, ill a jiouiid; and so on with the '' eoinits,” the 
iiuinhi.i' increasing with the llneness oj' the yam 
to he s[jun.. 

When it lias left the jack frame, the roving is 
ready to be eonverteil into yarn, and for tliis pur¬ 
pose is taken to Lhe sjimning rooiii. The niuehines 
used for sjjinning arc self-aeting mule.s of tlie latest 
eonstruet ion. TJ lere a re two of h er w ays of sp i lining 
yarn—by the tlu'ostle and by ring .sj(inning, but it 
i.s not necessary here to deserilie them, exo’Cpt to 
say that they repre.sent a eontiiiuous motion as 
distinguished from an intermittent one which 
characterises the mule, and that they dispense 
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with the carriage which is necessary in the 
Utter. 

In the S)<iii'iin 2 ; room Ihe visit or will sec a iinrabcr 
of mules nvtiged ojijKisite each other in pairs cud 
extending the whole length of the room. Dividmg 
these at certain distances ai'c headstocks, each of 
which is a wonderful coinhiiiat ion ol' wheels, levers, 
and othiT coinjjlieations which voik riglit and left, 
and control the lunvcniciits of the mule. At the 
back of eaeli imiie Uic bidddiis »)f rovings to he 
spun an arranged ill creels. Jleneath these on the 
beam or fixed portion of the mule are rollers which 
act upon the rovings with dillereutial inovi inent s, 
as on the i Ira wing frames uniting the contents of 
two bobbins into one sind tlrawing it out to the 
required length. In front of this iiiix<;il portion is 
a wheeled carriage which word's on a tramway 
and moves baekwaril ami iorwanl in'the inter¬ 
mediate sjiiiee. On the front of tlie carriage the 
spindles are placed to the number, in some cases, 
of 1,500 to each mule. 

The roving having been attached to tlie sjiindles, 
which revolve at the rate of about 10,000 revolu¬ 
tions a ini nut e, as Mie eaniage moves ,<,way from the 
rollers outwai'ds, it draws with it the yai'ii, the 
revolution of the spindles also giving the twist to 
the strands. tVhcii the carriage stops, there is a 
pause ill which tlie spindles stop and the rollers 
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cease to give out rovings, Tli<; spiiuilcs then per¬ 
form a rev(;rsc jiioveiiieiit of short duration to 
un^vind tlieVbread attached to them, called “ back¬ 
ing oil.” Then the carriage moves l)ack to the 
frame, and in tliis movement the yam is wound 
roiVnd t.he sjiindies, an ingenious contrivance of 
win;, called a " lidlcr,” acting like a finger in 
arranging tlie thread. Wlien the spindle is full, 
the yarn is cone-sh.aped ai eaeli end, and is called 
a eop.” When the eojjs are perfectly funned and 
complete the iriaehine is stopped. Tt is then neces¬ 
sary In clear tlin spindles and start lliem again with 
fresh yarn. This is called “ dolling,” an expression 
■which .survives in the nest country word “doff,” 
which means to put off, a contraction of “ do off.” 

The operatives yiiiployed in spinning arc men 
and hoys, called “ minders ” and “ picccr.s.” Each 
minder takes charge oij a pair of mules which 
work opposite 'each other. He has under him a big 
piccer and a little piecer, whose duties arc to piece 
the ends of any broken thread.s, keep the mules 
clear of waste and gather the cojis from the 
spindles. The yams sjimi from those mules are of 
two kinds, warp and weft. T)ie warps have a 
harder twist given to them than the weft. Looking 
at the fine thread which is bc:ing spun from these 
mules, it is not easy for the visitor to realise the 
fact that in it is the combined result of 17*28 of 
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the filmy ribbons of cotton which he saw wming 

out of the carding machine. The Icngtii that is 
spun i.s al.so another source of woncicr, wlieu he is 
told that if 0O's are the “ counts ” n^qnirc*, the 
pound of yarn representing that number would 
measure 2fiJ miles. 

When the cops pass from the hands of the spinner, 
they are taken to tlie wcavii'ig shed, and arc of 
two kinds—warp and weft. The warp of a cloth 
consists of the tlireads which run the wliolc 
length of if, while the WTft goes across, and is 
limited in its jirogress by the width. The cops whicli 
contain this weft, which is usually a little sofler 
than the warp, arc retained in their original form 
to be jilaccd in the shuttles, while the <' 0 }js of warp 
are jilaced in the hands of women who arc called 
'* winders.” It is their duty t j wind the contents of 
the cops upon bobbins, a'hicli is d.iiie*in a tViiiding 
Frame, the threads being guided by gauges fixed 
in the frame, and bnished in their pn>gi css from the 
cop to the bobbin. The wa.rps thus V'Oun<l are taken 
to the beam warpers who are also women, who 
arrange tlie bobbins in a ereci in numbers eoire- 
sponding with the threadsrequiren These threads 
are then wound on a larger roller, very much like 
a huge bobbin, and called a ” warper's beam,"’ care 
being required to have them laid side by side, a 
process which is assisted by the threads passing 
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through a wire frame. Wlien five of these rollers 
are filled, they form what is called a set, and, after 
being weighea, are taken in hand l>y men who 
are calli“d “ slashers,” who arrange the five in a 
frame, from which they are wound on to another 
roller, the aceiimulatcd threads laiil side by side 
forming the widtii of the cloth. Attached to this 
frame is a trough eontaining size, through ivhich 
the threads are passerl :i,s a certain amount of 
.stiffening is necessary for warjis. After being dealt 
willi here brtwceii rollers and brushes, they arc 
passed over a hollow cylinder liealerl tty steam 
and are ipiiekly dried. 

It is a eiitious fact in connection with this warp 
dressing that when Dr. Cartwright had invented 
liis povver-looin, and ?st,'i.lilishf d a weaving factory 
at Doncaster which failed, one cause, *)f failure 
“ arose out of the eirciimstr.nee that cotton requires 
dressing while being woven, and that the wages paid 
to the mitn who had to dress the warp went very far 
to counterbalance all the economical advantages 
belonging to the power-loom itself. At length 
Mr. Radcliffe, of Stockport, invented the dressing 
frame, or machine by which the yarn is dressed 
before being placed m the loom.” From the cylin¬ 
der. the warps are wound forward continuously 
to another large hobbin-like roller, ealleda “weaver’s 
beam.” which eventiinlly is taken to the loom. 
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An interrnediat.f process, however, is necessary, 
and that is called “ drawing-in.” Tn tlic weaving 
of cloth, all the threads of the warps an; passe.d 
through the eyes or loojis of what are -ailed 
“hcalds,” whicli perform a very iinpertaiit 
part in the process. Tliese. hcalds arc stniiig 
polished threads, suspended and arranged between 
shafts of wood. The number of the.se threads 
correspond with those of the warp.s. To under¬ 
stand the wort; ol’ tliese li[;alds, it should be ex¬ 
plained thn.t- tin-re are three imjinrtanl movements 
in weaving. First, the lifting of the threads of 
warp to allow the weft to jiass through by means 
of the .shuttle. This tnovcmeiit is called “.shedding.” 
The second is the shut tie movement, f;oni side to 
side, by which tlie weft is conveyed. This is called 
“ picking.” and the weft threa ds arc called “ picks.” 
The third motion is the heating i’,i of these weft 
threads to each other, when they have been passed 
through the warp. The hcalds lift the threads, 
and perform the work called “ sln-dding.” For the 
accomplishment of this purpose we are shown a 
frame ctinlaining hcalds, and a warp beam above 
it. A girl seated below draw... each thread 
of the warp domi, and passes it in its turn 
through the eye or loop of the suspended 
heald. On the other side of the frame is another 
girl who is called a “ reacher - in,” who takes 
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the threads as they arc passed to her, and 
places them , in turn between the wires of a 
narrow frame called a “ reed,” which, when in. 
the loom, will perform the motion of t)eating up 
the weft. 

When the warps with the healds and rci'd arc 
plneu'd in tlie loom, the three movements of shed¬ 
ding, picking and bleating up, begin. The hcaWs are 
seen lifting u]} the rcquii(^il threads of warji, the 
picking sti<‘k is propelling tlie shuttle and carrying 
the wel't, and the re<Ml is moving backward and 
forwartl among the warp threads beating up the 
wel't threads and so the cloth is gradually ^voven. 
To distinguish the various makes of cloth, a 
heading is frequently intnidueed, which eon- 
.sists of coloured threads of weft, put in at the 
comineneeiuent of the weaving. The opeiatives 
engaged to watch this \eork are men and •women, 
and .somcti)nes one person has charge rjf four 
looms. It is the business of these weavers to keep 
the .shuttles supplied with cops, and to see that 
the cloth is evenly woven, every piece being after¬ 
wards examined to detect the existenc;e of any 
faults. If a w^rp thread bssaks in the process of 
weaving, the weaver takes one of a tuft of short 
threads called “ thrums ” attached to the loom and 
joins the broken ends. If a weft thread breaks, the 
loom is immediately stopped by a simple mechanical 
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aAingement similar tx> that of the drawing frame 
'in spinning. 

Differ-iices in the prochietion of woven fabrics 
are brung]it .abnul. in one respect by ebtui,n:es jii 
the nuniber and working of tin; Iieulds, ingenious 
appliances beneath tlie Ioihd called “tappets,” 
governing these inuvciiients and pi-odueing the 
various complications among the threads of warp 
and weft, and so producing endless varieties of 
cotton clollis. 
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WpEBE MERCHANTS MOST 110 CONflREtiATE 

Manchester Ilwyal Exchangc—n buililiiip dc- 
sifitncd for ami dedicated to the cotton-trudc—may 
be said to be the centre Irorii which the many 
individual spiniiiiifr mills and wi'avinp sheds 
derive their dynamic force. All the hruiichcs of 
cotton manufacture—spimiiiij’, weaving, blcacli- 
ing, finishing, printing and dyeing, etc.—represent 
a capital estimated in round figures at £^50,000,000, 
and it is eoiojiutcd that a population of at k‘ast 
8,000,000 is dirtictly tlcpendent for their daily hi'cad 
upon the transaction.s which arc entiTcd into iijion 
“ the boards ’1 of this Exchguigc. 

Tlie fii'st Exchange sync^hroniscs ivitli the begin¬ 
nings of the cotton industry, but it was in no way 
comparable to the institution as we know it to¬ 
day. The Exchange has grown and developed with 
the trade, and culminated in tlie dignified building 
—now being greatly extended-—wldcli stands in 
tile centre of the eity,^ 

The merchants who, in the latter part of the 17th 
century and the beginning of the 18th century 
“ well and truly laid ” the foundation of the cotton 
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industry, did not cultivate expensive tastes. They 
had their club where “ the expense oi' each, person 
was fixe'.l at ijd., viz. : \d, for ale and a half¬ 
penny for tobacco ” ; and Dr, Aitken, writing ovi r u 
century ago, gives us a descrijition of wliat ncems 
to have been the origin of tiie Cotton Exeh uige : 

“ There now resides in tin; lilarket Place of Man¬ 
chester, a man of the name of .John Shawe, who 
keeps a common public-ho use in which a large 
eomjiany v;f t!u; respectabld Manchester tradesmen 
meet cvc'ry day after dinner, and the rule is to call 
for sixpenny-worth of punch. Here the new's oi' 
the town is quickly known. The '' high change ’ 
at Shawe’s is about six, and at eight o’clock every 
person must quit tile house, as no liquor is ever 
served out after that hour, and should anyone 
ever be prc.suinptuous ('iiongli te» stop, Mr, Sliawc 
brings out a whip with a long la.sh, and proclaiming 
aloud, ' Past tight o’clock, gen I'.'men,’ soon deal's 
the house. For this exeellent regulation Mr. Sliawe 
has frequently received the thanks of the ladies of 
Manchester and is often toasted." 

Ill the year 172U, Sir Oswald Mosley, the Lord of 
tlie Manor, appreciating the difficulties attending 
the ahseiicc of a recognised mecting-jjlacc for 
traders, erected a building in the Market Place not 
far from Shawe’s. It was intended “ for chapmen 
to meet in and transact their business.” The heads 
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of three rebels who swore allegiance to the Pretenifer 
—Captain Thomas Deacon, Adjutant Syddall and 
Lieutenant C^’adwick, who were executed in 
London,—were displayed from the top of this 
Exchange, as was the gruesome custom of those 
days, t For above forty years this building was 
the eeutre of some kind of trading activity, and for 
a considerable time it was reg[irded as little more 
than a nursery school for petty crimes; a nest 
for disease.” By common consent it was known as 
the “ Lazaretto.” The trading was not confined to 
cotton mereliants as wns the intention of the fouiidej' 
and [juilder. Butchers set up their stalls there, 
and tlic plate gradually degeiieralcd iulo a kind of 
fair ground with all the associations common to 
Slid) a spot. This alienated the cotton nierchants 
and they surrendered their right to meet llicre.^ 
They much preferred to negotiate in 11 le narrow 
street s or on a pieCc of ground known as “ Penniless 
Hill ” where (in 17!)J), those who had developed 
a foreign trade formed a Society to resist and 
prevent as much as possible, the depredations com¬ 
mitted on mercantile property in foreign {larts, 
detect sw'indlers, expose chicanes and persons 
void of principle and^ honour* in their dealings.” 
Means were also devised to promote the safety 
of trade generally, and a “ black ” list of 
names of foreign firms who had surrendered their 
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rigbt^ to be considered honourable traders was 
compiled. 

The trade was now rapidly developi ig, and nior- 
chants and niaiiufactiirers set to work to pnr''de 
for themselves an K^eliange whieJi should meet 
their growing business I'efiuiriTuents, At a met Ving 
of merchants in 1801 it wiis resoh-ed to erett a 
building in llxchange Street fo the purjiosits of 
a commercial coll'ce room and tavern.” But the 
building was iiif)re dignified in character than the 
use to which if was to be put seemed to sugge.st. 
We I'cail that tlie jjoiIvts' dress eonsistetl of a 
“ coi.’k’d hat, a start witli silver head, on which was 
engraved tiie Maticheslei' Ami.s, and the words 
* Manelujster Exchange,’ a dar k blue cloak-coat 
with gold law; at the eollai' and gold twist at the 
button holes.” Another interesting record of this 
Exchange n-hitcs to the illuinin itiwi of the 
general rooni ■with caudles. Someiinies the large 
dining-room was used lor To>vu‘s meetings. In 
1812 a meeting was arranged to take place there 
to consider a proposal to present an address to the 
Prince ilegent. Serious opposition, however, was 
threateiieil. On tlie appearance of th ■“ notice eon- 
vening the meeting the following statement was 
printed and circulated among the cotton operatives 
and artisans of Manchester and the neighbour¬ 
hood :— 
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“ Now oji Kevee. Those inhabitants who diJ not 
wish for an Increase ol Taxes and Pout Rates—an 
Advance in the Piiec of Provisions—a Scarcity of 
Work—and / Reduction of Wiigcs—will not fail to 
go 1o the Meeting on Wednesday niorning next, 
at the Pxcliatige, and oi'j'osi'; 'Cjiii 151 I'EKSOKS who 
have called you togelher; and you will then do 
rigliL to express your delcstidion of the conduct of 
those men who luive brought lids t’eimtry to its 
present distressed state ;i!i(l are enlailing misery 
on Thousands of our industrious iiieehe.iiics. 

“ Si'EAK YOUii liJNius sow before it is too late ; let 
not the J’riiiee and the I’eople be deis lvecl as to your 
real sciitiments. Speak and act boldly and firmly, 
but a 1)0VC all be rEACEAimE,’'' -(AondeH Courier, 
April 10, 18la.) 

The meeting was ahuDdont'd. On the appointed 
night, however, an angry niob assembled and 
declining to believe that the nieeting was not to 
take ])laee, broke into the room an<l wrecked the 
furniture. ..The militarystationed in Manchester 
and Salford at'-tlie time were .suminoned to restore 
order. This was s])ce(U]y done, bul. ali'early damage 
estimatinl to exceed liCOO was reported. The 
Coinniittce passed a vott; ol’ tlianks to the, four 
Cr)rnmanding Ollieers of the garrison and to the 
oflicers and men under thrmi for services rendered j 
and from that time until ?tfanchester ceased to be 
a garrison town all military oHicers in garrison in 
Manchester and .Salford liad the privilege of free 
admission to the Exeliange—a conce.ssion allowed 
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to no* other persons except elected life members 
(those who have been continuous subscribers to 
Exchange for sixty years). 

The t'oniniittce of tlic Exchange afterwa'' 's 
refused to allow their building to he used for public 
meetings and rules were framed embodying Mic 
Committee's decision. In lSt2 Ibis iimhibition 
seems to liave be n ignored by it'i’. .Tobii llright, 
who at this lime was an unknown inemlier. In his 
report of the oeeuri’i Jice the llien Master of the 
Exchange said : 

“ On Tue.sday, about five minetes after one o'clock, 
and during the most crowded lime of 'Change, iiiy 
attention was drawn to the room from whicii pro¬ 
ceeded very great noise and disorder. I instantly 
went into the room where 1 perceived a geiilleinan 
(whose name I Was after iiifor.ued was Mr. John 
Bright, of Itoelidah-) standing ujj.iii one of the scuts 
and addressing the snbseribers. t in’.mediately 
appron.ehe<l Mr. Bright and iutitnatiu Ui liim that 
his mode of proeeediiig was an oirringeTiirut of the 
laws of the institution, and reqnesUd him to desist 
from speaking in 11 le room. He took jio aoiiec, but 
proceeded with his address amidst cries of ‘ go on,’ 
‘ turn him out,’ * pull him down,’ etc. Fiiidhig that 
I could not be .answerable for tlie (‘onsequcnees if 
he were allowed to ]»rn‘’eed, I took the liberty of 
removing him from the seat on whic'.i he was stand¬ 
ing. I had no sooner done this ..han I was elbowed 
and pulled about b)- Mr, Bright's friends who advised 
him to proceed. Mr. Bright still attempted to go 
on with his address, and I then informed him that 
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if he was still determined to j>roec€d, I musf give 
him into the liands of the poliee. This latter threat 
had the desired effect, and a cry of ‘ adjourn ’ was 
laised, Mr, Hriglit and his friends Icavin" Uic room 
(in the rush to <{et out hreakinf; a window) and 
addressed llit; ]n;o]iIe in Dueiir Place from a staircase 
window m-ar l.lie Tiiiitu olliee.'’ 

(^ueeii Victoria paitl a visit Uj Muuehcster in 
Oetolicr, 1S5I, and the Cottoii Exelningc was used 
us the place for the rce* jilinii. In I lie Life: of the 
Prince C'oiisoi l,” by Sir Theodore Marlin, an extract 
is given from tlie Qnei'ii's Jouniai descriljing Her 
Majesty’s visit ti» MtUichester, in whieli tiic follow¬ 
ing pjissage occurs:—“We drove through the 
jiriiicipal streets, in wineli there are no very fine 
buildings—IJic imiicipnl large houses being ware¬ 
houses—mid stopp'ii fit th(' Exchange, w'here we 
got out and reecaved thi‘ Address—again on a 
Throne—te which 1 rt'ud ;ui answer. The streets 
were ininieiise^y full, and the cheering and eri- 
thusiasin most gi'atifying. The order and good 
behaviour of the people, who were not placed 
behind any barriers, were the most complete we 
have si'cu in onr many progresses through capitals 
and cities.” A mouth later, Sir George Grey 
{Home Secretary)^ iiifoi'incd the Mayor of Man¬ 
chester tliat it was the Queen’s pleasure that the 
Maneliestcr Cotton Exchange should liencefoith be 
known as the ” Uoyal ” Exchange of Manchester. 
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The exterior of the modern EKctiansrc is familiar 
to the many; the interior is familiar only to the 
comparatively few, for the “ iroards ” are forhiddnn 
ground t.i all noii-nieinljers. The “stranger" ’’ 
gallery is the f)iily |iart, of tli<‘ huildiin* where other 
than mem hers are admitted, and to gain aeeci i to 
thi.s gallery one ninsl he iiktrodneed hy a niernhor. 

On the “ hikards ” King CoU.ui. reigns sn|krenie. 
It i.s rank heresy to talk aikoul, any thing else. 
Indeed the mer-hants have not the time, miiehless 
the inelinatioik, to tliink of other tlian “ eoniits,” 
“ points" and grades of eofton. Their ]krn,senee on 
the hoards means hiisiiiess and nolhiiig Ikut hnsh 
ness, so that wiknls are not wasted in any direetion 
except only as an introdiietion t<i negotiation. 
Hcnee I he enstottiarv forinnki. of the merchant 
of an eai'IiiT genera.tioik which lias not yet fallen 
into desuetude; “ Mornir", Owt ? niornin’.’’ 

1‘olitie.s >nay oeeasionally lie ]'rivalely discussed, 
but only when the Twgi.slntiin threatens to turn 
its attention to some Ikraneh of eottoji manufac¬ 
ture. In March, 1917, the nireetors suspended the 
rigorous rules of the 1*1 \change in regal'd to politics 
ilk order to give the merchants the opportnnity 
to pass a resolution against, the new Indian import 
duties oncottongnods. Theresolutionwasreadto 
the merchants at “ High ’Cha nge ’* by Sir Arthur A. 
Haworth, and on being put to the ^mte was hy him 
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declared “carried by about 5)000 to 10.” Mr. 
JoKCjih Chamberlain, during one of his visits to the 
city, was int^fiduced to tlic gallery of the Exchange. 
His presence was soon ma<le known to the multi¬ 
tude of nicrehants below and there were cries 
of '* Speech.” Mr. Chamberlain expressed the 
plc^asiirc it gave him to visit “this great and impor¬ 
tant centre of Lancashire conmiereial life,” and in 
an unguarded inoineiit or, perhiii)s, in eoinplete 
ignorance of the rule ag.niiist )iolitiral argument, 
he turned away from cotton and had begun an 
excursion into the political s]ihetc. Tlie great 
Protectionist orator started off with sonic arresting 
phrases which would have culiiiin.ated in much 
cheering had he hap]icncd to he in the right 
atmosfihcre for jvilitieal dialectics. Hut Mr. 
Clhaniberlain was greatly surprisi'd when lie dis- 
cc>vcr<'d that those wl;,fi had just jireviously 
clamoured for a spi'ceh, were now shouting, “ No 
politics ! ” Mr. Chamberlain wailed for a lull in 
the disturbance to offer thanks and then gracefully 
to retire. Presently the shouting ceased, leaving 
just a murmur of disapproval. Welcoming this 
opportunity to touch, as he thought, non-con- 
tentious ground, JJlr. Chamberlain essayed to 
express thanks “ on behalf of His .Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment,” and was again interrupted. The disUn- 
guished visitor now betrayed a feeling of uneasiness 
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uatil *t was cxplaiacij to him that anj' remarks 
■with just a fliivouriii" of polities w^erc prohibited. 
Mr. Chamberlain offered a yrat-ions apcdojry for his 
transgression and shortly al'terw.ards withdrew. 

Other (lisliijgnished visitors to the Kxchaiige 
include the late Lord .Snlisbiny, Lord Roschory, e.iid 
Dr. Nansen, the Arctic e.splorer. Lord Rosebery 
did not fall into Mr. t'hamberlain',, nhsl.ake, llis 
politics were never so obtrusive, liOrd Roscbirry 
satisfied bimseH' by siiyiii” that the sight heforc 
him was the greatest he had ( ver seen. He (xmld 
only compare it to one other and that was the 
blessing of the people hy the Ihipe of Rome. 
Nansen obsciwed that he bad visited territories 
where very little cotton clothing was used Mer¬ 
chants declare that rme of the greatest sights ever 
seen on the “ boartls ” was on I he. occasion of t he 
coronation of King (Tcorge ■« licn aliocU men 
sang the National Anthem ai'd raised cheers tor Uie 
new Sovereign. 

If one would see the Exchange at the height of its 
business activity a visit must he paid at what is 
called “ High ’Clia nge,” when the la rge room 
with an area of 7,000 ? mare yards (u'^lmling the 
new extension), the largest of its kind in the worhl— 
is crowded with merchants. This is a remarkable 
sight from the gallery. Fnun 2 o’clock until 2.4.'5 
the room is filling up rapidly and at High ’Chan ge— 
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2.45— practically every square yard is occupied. 
We will suppose t.liat Mr. H. wants to see Mr. T. 
and there arc 5,000 men on the floor. Mr. H. 
knows that Mr. T.’s “ stand ” is immediately under 
one of th<; hugi- j)i]lars wliicli form a colonnade 
on either sidt: <>? the room .and that the “ stand ” 
of another of his customers is two or three feet to 
the right or left of another pillar. Looking down 
on this erx>wd of iiumanity from the gallery, and 
amidst all the ap])ii.retit confusion, one- can see 
individual ineri^hanls pushing ajid jiressing their 
way to one special yiart of the house or specially 
marked jhllar. Their cours(‘ is tjffen a sinuous one 
for tlicy have t.o steer round grrnqis of men who are 
earnestly striving to negotiate a bargain at the 
market price of eottim as quoted for that day and 
hour. .Many attempts have lieen made adequately 
to describ'' the peculiarly mullled sound that 
reaches the gallery from tlie “ Ijoards.” To the 
writer the confused and Intormiugled sound of 
this habcl and the inee.ssant slniffling movement 
across the crowded floor, united to produce some¬ 
thing like the roar of a London 'I’libc train when 
approaching a railway station. 

But you tell me that this is the great Exchange 
where cotton yarn and cloth are bought and sold ? 
'^Vhere arc the goods ? To the visitor there are 
no material evidences of the business in hand. 
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The* bales of cotboii are at Liverjjonl — Lanca¬ 
shire’s “ spot ” cotton market—(or warehoused 
at the Port of Manchester) (nid 't is on the 
Liverpool market price that all the busine: is 
done. The jiriinary work of the Exchange is the 
transference of corn modi lies. It is Inxe tJid' th(' 
products of the spinning mills aiid weaving sheds 
are disposctl of for the home trade and t.hc 
shipping houses for export. Under the central 
dome of the Exchange, thci'c is the following 
prox'crh ; A good inline is rather to he ehcisen 
than great rielies, and loving favour rather than 
silver and gold.” Tlic standaiil of trading on the 
Exchange is very high. 

New York and Idverjioo} are the grear cotton 
distrilniting eentrt:s. Tlic kuilk of the cotton for 
the Lant;ashirc and Yorkshire in ills comes from 
I/iver[)Oc>l, where, as 1 liavi' already 'Tniicated, alt 
the dealings are in ‘‘spots” and ‘ I'nliircs.” On 
this market the visitor will perhaps appreciate 
more readily than on the MaiicUestei E.xehaiige, 
the shades of difference in price. Not only arc 
fractional coins dealt with, but these arc divided 
into “ points,” each if w'hich rep.-csents the 
one-hundredth part of a ]5ennj‘. in America the 
cent is divided into a hundred points, two one- 
hundredths of these a))proximatiiig to a jioint on 
our market. Cotton is sold according i,u sample, 
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and it is the business of the broker to act as 
intermediary between buyer and seller. No one 
is more expert than he in testing and selecting 
just ihe grade <*!' cotton required by spinners 
for ecrtiiiii classes of work. In the testing of 
saiivples of cotton a northern light is sulmittedly 
lilt- best, and you will rarely find a bndeer with 
an odice wliieh does n(it provide a room with a 
northern asfieet. “Through the medium of his 
eoiiversatioti," wrote the late Mr, John Mortimer, 
“ the broker leads you to fields tliat to you 
tire fresh and new, and in imagiiuitioD you become 
nn extensive traveller. His knowledge of tbe fibre 
he deals in is more than superficial. He handles 
the cotton as one who is fiimiliar with it. Long 
use has inilueed v sensitiveness of sight and 
toil ell in testing it, whieh inablcs him to arrive 
quickly at ..ii estimate of its qtiality. His eye has 
become micnt.seopical, and fine di.stinctions which 
would escape the ordinary observer ai'<' clearly 
revealed to him, and the way he gauges the staple 
of tin; lint by tension between his index fingers 
and thumbs has something in it of the nature of a 
fine art. As you converse with liim you become 
aware that liis afii(;e is the medium of strange 
currents of business flowing in and out, and extend¬ 
ing from ‘ the flags ’ close by, to transatlantic 
distances. Now it is the telephone tliat is at work, 
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tfara messengers pop in and tmt with verbal 
quotations relating to the state of the market; 
next comes a cablegram from New York which you 
are told left that city only a few minutes b vre. 
Tlie air seems electrical, and as an illustratioT* of 
the rapidity with which transactions arc som times 
effected you are informed ol'f)ne in whieh a message, 
involving a purchase, was sent from the office to 
New York, an answer received, and the business 
satisfactorily completed in fifteen minutes.” 

But cotton landed at Bivcrpool is some miles 
away from Jhe spinning mills, and the cost of transit 
from that scajjort to East T.ancashire is not iticon- 
sidcrable. One of the primary objects in cron- 
structing the Manchester Ship tanal, t\.enty-two 
years ago, was that those whe had cotton to sup()ly 
to the mills of Lancashire might be .able to send 
their bales direct to Manchester-—Lhe'centrc of the 
spinning industry—where, if necessary, it could 
be warehoused and convcni<‘ntl 3 ' distributed by 
canal or railway to the mill gates at little cost 
compared with the transport chargc.s fntm Liver¬ 
pool. Another important proposal was the estab¬ 
lishment of a ‘■‘spot” cotton markeU ‘VVith this 
end in view the Manchester Cotton Association 
was formed in 1894. The Manchester Ship Canal 
has greatly benefited the Lancashire Cotton and 
Other industries by considerably rcidueing the cost 
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of distribution, but the ori^nal shareholders in the 
undertaking have not reaped the harvest which 
they anticipated. The lute Mr. J. K. Bythell, who 
was for many years chairninn of the Sliip Cana] Co., 
in 1916 explained that the di.sastrous event that 
so sei^ously prejudiced the position of llic original 
shareholders was that the calculations on which 
the estimated revenue was based were completely 
upset. TlieParjiamcntary Committees were-induced 
to jiuss the Bill because it was jiroved that on the 
basis of the then existing cost of getting goods to or 
from Manchester from or to vessels in tl(c Liverpool 
docks, it wtmld be possible to give iu)j)orlers and 
exporters a large saving as compared with using 
the Port of Liverpool, and yet give tin' Ship Canal 
sufficient revenue to* pay a dividend. But what 
happened ? The Liverpool ilock dues on cotton 
were reduced from 3s. 6d, to 2s. per ton. The 
railway rates on cotton from Liverj)ool to Man¬ 
chester from 9s. to 7s. 2d. and on Manchester goods 
to Liverpool from 10s. to 8s. The advent of the 
Ship Canal competition also reduced the railway 
rates of cotton yarn to the East coast ports and 
sea to Rotterdam from 32s. to 22s. lOd., and on 
machinery to Ilarhb'irg from 27s. fid. to 17s. 6d. 
The railway rate on cotton from Liverpool to 
Manchester in 1910 was 7s. 5d, inclusive. The Ship 
Canal toll and wharfage rate paid for passing over 
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the Ship Canal and the use of the Manchester docks 
was 6y, per ton, and this sum did not include pay¬ 
ment for labour in loading and unh ading, so that 
the railways had been Jbreed to reduce ti.cir 
charges for the transport of cotton since the Caiial 
entered iutej conipetition with l.hetii for tralf 

The facilities for handling cotton at tlic Port 
of Manchester arc generally admitted to !>c excel¬ 
lent, and tbetralTic over this waterway is growing. 
Normally the imports of American cotton at the 
Manchestw' doclts amount to about 4,'30,000 hales 
annually. ,Tlie iinjiorts of Egyptian cotton amount 
to 220,000 bales. Eoughly, the Egyptian cotton 
handled is one-half of the total import of Egyptian 
cotton into England. But Maneliesfer is still with¬ 
out its spot ” market. Th reason is that Liver¬ 
pool with her great shipping facilities and her big 
market for isitton is ra'* 'u r too n(;ar her great rival. 
Merchants, too. hesitate to interfere with their 
existing associations with Mersey-side although 
they recognise that the wareliousiug aectimnioda- 
tion and the methods of handling and di.stribufing 
the goods at Manchester arc not inferior—indeed 
in some respects are superior—to what Liverpool 
offers. But there is a growing opinion in favour 
of Manchester having her own market now that the 
large overseas ships come to the city. 

A " spot ” market in Manchester would have its 
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effect on the business done on the Mancheker 
Exchange, and much of the cotton now warehoused 
in Liverpool |WOu!d come to Manchester, thus 
considerably increasing the traffic on the Ship 
Canal. 
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CHAPTER IX 

GAMJJUNrr IN COTTON 

Raw cotton of the value of between tvvn 'uid 
three hum]red million poitncis sterling—at. an 
average price of 5d. to (id, {>cr Ib.— pt is not likely 
that cotton will be so cheap again) is consumed 
yearly by the wi.irl<r,s spindle.s, and tlie manu¬ 
factured goods which in any (me year arc distri¬ 
buted overjilie world’s markets are vhIu<k 1 at over 
£500,000,000. The most serious evil to attend this 
great industry' is Uie manipulation of the markets 
by the speculator. There are lluetuations in {he 
crop from year to year. Ru» the fluetnations in 
the price of cotton are not wholly governed by g<i<J(l 
or bad crops, for there ex'sts (lie illegitimate as well 
as the legitimate speculator, and tne operations of 
the former have occasionally erippli'd the market 
to an alarming extent and brought distress (,o tlje 
millions of operatives whose prosperity depends 
upon a good sujiply of cotton at a reasonable 
price. I’he lowest point reached for ‘ middling ” 
American (the standard cottoil| was 3d. per lb., 
or £G 5 s. per bale of 500 lbs., in I’ebruary, 189.5. 
The highest point reached (excepting the yieriod 
of the American war, when cotton was 2s. 7d. 
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per lb.) was when Sully, by cornering cotton in 
February, IDOt, brought about an advance in 
price from 5(f^ per lb. to 9d. per lb., or £l 8 15i. per 
bale. In the summer of ]91i5 the price of raw 
cotton was about 7 Jd. per lb., or £l 5 2». Id. ])cr bale, 
and in 1!)]0 the price at!vancc<l to the hitherto 
unheard-of figure (again cxeejiting the period of the 
Anievii'au Civil War) of I,"!, per lb., or .t25 jier bale. 
In June, 1917, cotton cost It. 8d. per lb., nr £40 per 
bale. EV cry varintio II i n l.i i c pri ei > o f otil y on e p<nn y 
per lb. represents £2 li. 8d, per bale, and on the 
average cotton crop of the world a penny jier lb. will 
represent about £50,000,000. It will be seen, there¬ 
fore, that the interference of a speculator who may 
not have even one bale of cotton to sell may easily 
dislocate this huge industry by gambling, foi' it is not 
the peojde who grow cotton or the people who use it, 
but the speculators, who largely determine the price. 

The excesses indulged in in the “ futures ” market 
are considered to be the cause of high prices an<l 
violent iluctuations which so frequi'iitly attend 
the cotton industry. What are “ futures ” ? It is 
a method of dealing in the raw material which, to 
the uninitiated, is most bewildering. The dealer 
in “ spot ” cotton (a term which denotes cotton 
which actually exists either at Liverpool or Man¬ 
chester) is the man who buys his cotton at the 
then market price and settles for it promptly. 
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But ?o operate in “ futures ’’ is*a process by which 
a mercliant either buys or sells cotton to be delivered 
at a distant date and is therefore “^ipposcd to 
“ spot ” transactions. The more intricate side e' 
cotton buying is that dealing ivith “ futures.”’ 
To-day, operations in ‘“futures” arc conducted 
on a very extensive scale, Init as far hack as IHTf) 
the practice of buying ‘‘ fiitui'cs ” called into I'xist- 
cncc a cotton clearing house in order, eifeetively, to 
deal with debits and ercdils. The spinner who is 
asked to quote a jirice ibr yarn for delivery in (say) 
six months’ time would, in the aliscncc of a “futures” 
market, find hiuisclf faced witli a very didicult 
problem. On the day of the enquiry the price of 
the raw material we. will assume to he 6d, per lb. 
If the spinner wore to give a quotation on the 
asuinption that that will be the juice six months 
later he would incur ad tb risks of fuctuatiug 
prices. But the sjritituT, through the ojieration 
of “ futures,” olit.aim. from the cotton broker 
quotations for the ilelivery of cotton at specified 
times, and upon tlu'se ijuotations he bases his 
own for yam. securing himself against loss by 
compensating transaitioc': called ‘“hedging.’’ All 
“futures” are based on one clasi'’ .1 c'otton, viz., 
“middling” Amencan, a fibre, i bout J in. long; 
but arrangements arc made whereby the various 
grades of cotton are tenderablc against “ futures.” 
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At the first International Cotton CongresS, at 
Zurich, held in the year in which Sully had operated 
in cotton with such disastrous effect, it was decided 
to bring befor^: the ncjticc of the Cotton Exchanges of 
New York, New Orleans, Liverpool and Alexandria, 
the great injury done to the cotton industry by the 
enormous sj>eeulations aiul urge these Exchanges 
to consider what iiu'ans could be a<loplc(l to jjrcvent 
persons who had no interest in the trade, either as 
growers, merchants, spinners or iimuufacturers, 
from operating in tlie market to the detriment of 
the whole industry. It was fiuthi't' decided to 
bring the matter before the respective Govern* 
ment.s of the countries represented at the 
Congress. 

But the only praetieal way to end this gambling 
in cotton seems to be th(! extension of cotton 
culture in oj.her fields. As the suj)ply of cotton 
increases the (lunger arising from speculation 
decrea.ses, and the difficulty attending financiers 
who attempted to “corner” it will be greater. 
Spinners and manufacturers do not desire that the 
price of cotton should either he loo low or too high, 
but they do protest against the advancing of the 
market price to a prohibitive figure by the “ dealer 
in differences.” 

The cotton crop of 1903-4, in which so much 
speculation took jilace, is computed to have cost 
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the skinners thei^normous sun/ of £100,000,000 
more than the planter got. 

Cotton planters have' Ixrn urged fron time to 
time to hold for extreme prices, bnt if is doubtful 
if the adoption of such advice would in the long 
run be to their advantage. It must never be lo.st 
sight of by the grower tbai cot Lon s\ipplies the 
clothing for the j)()(>[est peojile of the world in 
every country, and that iipplies more particularly 
to the 700,000.00(1 in India and tliiiia, to whom a 
great rise in price "ertainly nieans a limitalion of 
their purchasing iiower, with conseijucutly rc'duced 
employment for the spinners and nianiiracturers 
of the world upon whtuii growers of cotton arc 
dependent. “ So far as we in Kngland arc con¬ 
cerned,” said a prominent hanei^^hire cotl.on spinner 
to the cotton growers, at Atlanta, in 1007, “we 
can tell you that it is tlv; p-iet (hat the vir Indian 
can afford to [lay that deleriiiiii-, s* „'hul you will 
get for your cotton. If cotton gets below a certain 
price, then the Indian will purchase two oi’ three 
shirts in a year, whereas when cotton is higher he 
will have to content himself with one. When he 
purchases two or three sliirts there is sueri a Ivjom 
in the cotton trade that ev'Tyoiie"! cnefits. There 
is an old proverb in the best nook of political 
economy that the world knows: ' There is that 
*«cattcreth and yet ^inereaselh, and there is that 
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withholdeth more thaa is meet, but it t&ndeth 
to poverty.’ ” 

It has been the aitn of all engaged in the manufac" 
turc of cotton goods for many years to reduce the 
cost of production by taking full advantage of 
science and invention, and great economics have 
been eflected. Tin- three sections of the cotton 
trade—producer, sj>inner and the manufacturer— 
have placed theii’ brand of disii[)[)rnval on the 
cotton gambler, an<l alt hough there is a .section of 
th«' trade vvhr> declare that it is not possible succes.s- 
fiilly to eradicate all speeulation, tliere is a con¬ 
sensus of opinion that the destructive competition 
of the manipulator of eolton “futures”—who 
either buys or sells on tlie Exchange cotton 
wllicit he docs not intend to take or deliver, and 
creates an artificial price which for the time 
determines ,the prier- of the cotton crom is unfair 
to the grower, ‘who is deprived of the right to fix 
the ]jrice of his product, aud disastrous to the 
spinner and manufacturer, aud the labour em¬ 
ployed, inasmuch as it seriously affects the whole 
industry. 

At the Zurich conference a distinction was drawn 
by a member of the English E(;dcration between the 
legitimate and the' illegitimate speculator. The 
legitimate speculator in cotton he described as the 
grower who sold for future delivery with a view 
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that ;^ces would decline, or hcli/stock with a view 
that prices M'onld advance : out; who sold cotton 
that he expected to have or already '.ad in his 
possession. Ayain, the legitiinuti! speculator waf 
the spinner who hotiglit for future delivery or with¬ 
held from buying cotton which he rccpiireil I’or his 
mill. It was held to be perfectly Icgitirnatc specu¬ 
lation on the part of the spinner who, wheLher he 
had oriiers i’or his yarn or not, btnight cotton whui 
the market .secined to be in his favour, or to buy 
from hand 1o iiioolh if he thought that prices were 
on the de.seeniling scale. The 11 legitimate specu¬ 
lator, on the other jjand, was the grower, th<’ mer¬ 
chant, or the .spijincr who simply dealt in I'litnrcs,” 
selling that which he did not p<.ssess, or buying 
that which he did not want lo i’-:-. The legitimate 
buyer acts on his be.st judgmeuL to providr’ cotton 
for his mill. The illcgiti aaU- buyer for, his 
own personal gain, and lias proveil l*iiiiself, whetber 
grower, merchant, spinner,,manufacturer or finan¬ 
cier, to be a pure gambler, and the greatest menace 
to the industry, Uigantic sjieeulation in cotton 
robs the grower, the s]iinner and the inanufacturcr 
of the legitimate return on their {-apital and for 
their labour. It robs tlie laboiil. r of his work 
and his wages; it prevents incii using their best 
energies in the growing, the spinning, tiie manu¬ 
facture and the sale of thi'ir proiluc lions. 
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But it is not an' easy matter to free the intiustiy 
of this speculating menace. Three years later, at- 
the Intcriuitional Cotton Conference at Atlanta 
(1007), it -was urged that siiinners must sweep 
away the wihl and unreasoning alteration and 
variation in prices forced by the Cotton Exchanges 
of Eunipe and America, Sj)iiincr,s recognise the 
honest, the honourable niiddh'inan and admit 
that he is a necessity betwcc'ji ihe grower and the 
manufactunT of cotti'in, Imt when a large percentage 
of the operations on these Exeliatiges are nothing 
hut gambling deals it is eonsidcred that the time 
has ari’ivcd when tbes'' l'',x< l!ii.iiges sliotild introduce 
a system of dealing which will have the eHect of 
eliminating the highly speculativ<.' side. 
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CHAPTER X 


COTTON FABKICS: AN AUT MANtTFACTCIuJ 

With wunderrul skill anti precisiim the decorative 
art of the e:ilico })vjiitcr Jias kept pace witli the 
ingenTity of the spinner and mannfat!turer. From 
the hands of the designer and the j»rinter all the 
forms of flowers of the field haveproeeeded,eharge<l 
witli the mingled colours of I he rainbow, decorating 
calico or muslin, and by means of the Jacquard, 
manufacturers produc e ligures which approach the 
perfect embroidery of the necc^'.. All the branches 
of the industry—the spinning, the manufacturing, 
the designing, the dyuv’ g> tlie prin^ng ancl the 
finishing—by their eo-ojieration iii the manufac¬ 
ture of the single vegetable product of cotton, are 
making fabrics of the; most artistic kind, wliieh so 
closely resemble; the more expensive products as to 
puzzle any but the expeit in this class of g<iods. 

There is an infinite variety of cotton fabrics 
—coarse and fine, plain anJ fancy—and in 
Lijmeashire ceilain districts specialise in goods to 
mfeet the demands of the ]>articular market they 
serve. The mills of Blackburn and tlie district 
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manufacture the loin cloths (dhootees) for the 
Hindoo, and other of the coarser goods for the 
Indian market. Coarse goods are also manu¬ 
factured at Oidliani and in the Rossendale Valley. 
Humlcy sujijdics jn'inting cloths, whilst goods of 
a fmer quality and more elaborate in character 
come from Roll mi and Preston. Tlie Bolton mills 
are noted i’or their fme caiidnics as well as for 
quiltings and for coloured niati'j'ial generally. 

Cotton fabrics derive their names in many 
ways—from their ti'xtiire, nimle of weaving, 
their colour or mode of colouring, their surface 
finishing or ]ilat!e of maiuiliietuiv. “ Grey cloth ” 
Ls a general term foi' all iiiililuiiehed cotton cloth 
(it is called unbleached or broM ii calico in the South 
of Kilgland), whieli forms the laigest part of Lan¬ 
cashire’s exjiort trade. Shirtings ” arc exten¬ 
sive!;' shii>pe'l to tlie Kiisfem markets, and sJiirt 
cloth i.s the material used for the manufacture of 
shirts and for otliec jduiii or fiiney goods. “ Sheet¬ 
ing” is the ti‘rm used to dcseiilie ordinary bed 
sheeting ns well as a grey calico sent to China and 
other markets; a plain, heavy grey calico is known 
in the trade a-s “ Mexican.” “ T Cloth ” is a plain 
grey calico very line the Mexican,” and is thought 
to derive its name from an old trade mark. 
“Domestic,” as its naim* inijilies. refers more 
j)arlic\darly to goods j'oi' home use, and “ medium ” 
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is a pliain grey calico used in th(5 home lutd colonial 
markets. There arc many kijids of “ raising 
cloths.” These have a weft which provides plenty 
of nap, but with sunicieiit fibre to ^laintain the 
strength of thi; web. Wigan eleitli, manufactured 
in the town and district of Wigan, is a hynvy 
fabric. ” Croydon is the name given to a plain 
calico with a glossy finish. Jaconet is a plain 
cloth but lighter than shirting, and ‘‘Sarong,” 
a Malay word for a cloth used to wrap round 
the loins and usod by both nreu and women, 
is now a (joniprehensive term in the Lanca¬ 
shire trade for printisl cloths Avhieh are sent to 
India. Jean is a twilled cloth, and “Oxford” 
is a plain woven cloth .specially nianufaciurcd for 
shirts, blouses, and dresses. “•IL.rvard” approxi¬ 
mates to the “Oxford” elotl., and “Uegatla” is 
a stout coloured shirt cUtti; and is u.std largely in 
making sports' gariueiits. Other cotton goods arc 
classified as baize, brocade, bombazine, ebintz, crepe, 
cretonne, dimity, drill, Hannclette, fustian, gauze, 
gingham, nankeen, print, rep, twill and velveteen. 

Cotton is extensively blendetl with silk in m.ony 
useful fabrics. ExceUj'iit sheeting is made from 
linen and cotton j'arn, and the goods so produced 
are known as “ union cloths.” 

Calico printing is the nrost important branch 
springing from the parent stem of the cotton trade. 
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It is; the art ami process by which colours are p’laced 
on the plain fabric, giving variations of form 
and gradations of colour more cheaply and expe¬ 
ditiously than in the loom. The art seems to have 
come from the inherent love of man (and woman) 
for decoration. The early Britons liad no clothes 
except the skins of animals they killed in the chase. 
They could neither sew nor weave, hut they liked 
to decorate their bodies. They used to paint their 
skins in patterns with woad, a i)laut tliat produced 
a blue dye. 

Calico printing is of very .ancient date in India, 
and derives its name from Calicut, a district where 
it has been practised from time immemorial. The 
Egyptians appear also, from Pliny’s testimony, to 
have canied on, at a remote period, some of its 
refined processes. England received the art from 
Frar.cc about the end of the 17th century, soon after 
the repeal of the Edict of Nantes, it having been 
previously derived by her from Central Germany. 
The trade first planted itself in London. A number 
of small establishments sprang up, and in 1700 it 
had so taken root as to obtain in its favour a pro¬ 
hibition of the cheap and beautiful printed goods of 
India. This Act' was intended to protect vrooUen 
and silk manufactures from the competition of 
Indian goods: it had, however, the effect of stimu¬ 
lating and increasing the then infant calico piint- 
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ing tfade. Tlie English had hccome accustomed 
to the use of printed calicos and chintzes, imported 
by the Dutch and English East India Companies, 
and they were spoken of as highl^ fashionable 
for ladies’ and children’s dresses, as well as for 
drapery and furniture, while the coarser caji'vis 
were used to line the garments. 

In 1702, the print trade attracted the attention of 
the then Chancellor of the Elxchcquer and a duty 
of 8d. per square yai’d was imposed on calicos 
printed, stained, painted or dyed. Ten years 
later this dpty was raised to Ud. By the same 
statutes, half these duties were laid on printed 
linens, the latter being a home and the calico a 
foreign manufacture. Notwithstanding «.thc pro¬ 
hibitory law of 1700, Indian* fenods were largely 
introduced by the smuggler and freely consumed, 
in spite of a penalty of AiitO imposed jn the buyer 
or seller of Indian prints. A law, therefore, was 
passed in 1720, prohibitingahe use or wear of any 
printed or dyed calicos whether printed at home or 
abroad, and of printed goods in which cotton 
formed a part, excepting only calicos dyed all 
blue, muslins, neck yloths and fustians. The 
effect of this law was to pul an end to the printing 
of calicos in England, and to confine the printers 
to the printing of linens. In 1736, so much of this 
Act was repealed as forbade the use or wear of 
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pimtod goods of a'mixed kind containing cotton, 
and these fabrics were aiiowed to be printed, 
weighted with a duty of Gd. per square yard. 

In 1701', calico jjrinters established themselves 
in Lancashire, and after a period of 140 years from 
the /irst introduction of duty the print trade was 
allowed to eater into competition with other 
fabrics on an equal footing, Tiic cloth at this time 
was a calico made <.if linen warp, en)ssed with a 
cotton weft, and w'as eailcd Uiaekburii tirey. 

Mr. Robert Peel, the father of the first baronet 
and grandfather of the great Sit Jtobert, who 
lived near Blackburn, was a cotton manufacturer 
and calico printer. Robert Peel made his first 
printing. experiments secretly. There is a story 
tliat one day, in*his kitehen, he was experi¬ 
menting on some handkerchiefs when his young 
daughter eume in from* tlie garden carrying a 
parsley leaf. She suggested that it might make a 
pretty pattern. Her father looked at it, and com¬ 
plimenting her on her ta.ste, immediately set to 
work to transfer its outlines to a piece of cotton 
cloth. It proved a success and the design became 
as popular in the cotton tragic as the willow pattern 
in crockery ware. ^ Robert Peel, “ Parsley Peel ” 
as he was afterwards called, was to calico printing 
what Arkwright was to spinning—a map of great 
business talent and prudence with a genius for 
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invefttion. The son of “ Parley Pec! ” the first 
Sir Robert, established printworks at Bury, :|nd 
in a cottage not far from his works, his widest son, 
Sir Robert Peel the distinguished stiktesnian, was 
bom. 

Up to the year 1785, block printing, aided by 
the flat copperplate printing press, was the only 
method of calico printing. The block, with the 
impression cut upon its surface, was dipped on a 
stretched cloth or sieve, previously brushed over 
with colour and then printed on the cloth. It 
required tiS separate dip]>iugs and impressions t<i 
print one piece of calico 27 indies wide arid 38 yards 
in length. This process, very slow one, especially 
when more than one colour was used, vjas super¬ 
seded by the cylinder printing • .aehine, invented, 
it is said, by a Scotsman of the name of Bell. Tlic 
engraving in this prort's;^ as isreparcfi on a cylin¬ 
drical copper roller, by pressing thd cloth in contact 
between this roller placed, on an iron centre and a 
weighted iron cylinder placed above it, and as the 
copper cylinder revolved the cloth was drawn 
between the two and the impression made upon it. 

Whilst the block process pr oduced six pieces a day, 

« 

the machine with the same vTum jer of hands 
would produce any one or mor^ colours from 200 to 
500 pieces with fewer defects and greater accuracy. 

The modem calico printing machine is made up 
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of a large central dram which is covered with a^.hick 
blanket. Engraved copper cylinders which print 
the pattern arc placed against this large central 
cylinder rounVl which the calico runs, the engraved 
cylinders taking their colour from revolving wooden 
rollers which are immersed in the dye. When roller 
printing was first introduced, over 100 years ago, 
only one colour was printed at a time, To-day, 
machines are mode to print sixteen colours at one 
working. 

Since the hegiiming of the great European war the 
industry has been greatly handicapped for want of 
special dyes. Hitherto the industry had largely 
depended upon Germany for these dyes. Since 
the Government interested it.sclf in the manu¬ 
facture of dyestuffs,the position has been greatly 
relieved, and it is hoped to make the calico printing 
trade entirely independentjof Germany in the future. 
To this end a‘stall of distinguished chemists is 
experimenting with a vifw to securing the brilliant 
and fast dyes which arc so necessary to the industry. 

Lord Moulton, who was chairman of the com- 
mitee appointed by the Government to investigate 
the position caused by the stoppage of the supply 
of German dyestuffs, told a meeting of north- 
country calico printers, at Manchester, that when 
he began to investigate the lack of dyes he found 
England consuming some two million pounds’ 
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wortJi of dyes per annum. Thpy were essential to 
an industry of something like £200,000,000 per 
annum, on which at least 1,500,000 v.orkmeu •■"ere 
dependent. Further, that of the/ two million 
pounds’ worth of dyes that was required year by 
year barely one-tenth was produced within our own 
boundaries. The reason given by Lord Mofllton 
for the decline of the coal-tar industry in England 
was “ the English dislike of study. The English¬ 
man is excellent in n inking th<‘ b<‘st of the means at 
his disposal, but he is almost hopeless in one thing. 
He will not prcjiare himself by intellectual work for 
the task thA he has to do.” ]ly way of illustrating 
German concentration, Lon I M mi It on related 1h<‘ 
following story :— 

“ Once I found myself on the top of one of the 
Dolomite Mountains, and the only other person 
there besides the guides was Germau I found 
out that he was a chemist, and 1 bog.T. to talk upon 
8 chemical subject. He told me he was only an 
organic chemist. He llud not ('xhausled my 
resources, and 1 began to talk of coal-tar and phar¬ 
maceutical products. Then he told me that he was 
8 coal-tar by-product chemist. That di<i not beat 
me, because I had just^een flghtipg'' ease of canary 
yellow, I thought I would got some subject which 
was common to us, and I slipped into the subject of 
canary yellow. Still the same ominous silence for 
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a lime, and then he said : ' 1 am only a coal-tar 
chemist dealing with blues.’ But 1 had not finished. 
With an Englishman’s pertinacity, not believing 
I was beatert) 1 racked my brains for a coal-tar 
blue—and I gradually, without a too obvious change 
of subject, slipped into that. Then he finally 
defeated im' because he said in equally solemn 
tones, but equally proud of th*- fael: ‘ I only deal 
with methyl blue.s.’ ” 

For the impnivenient of the coal-tar industry 
in this country, I.ord Moulton suggested the for- 
nnation of a largo company—a company witli a 
national control so far as to keep it‘in the right 
path ; a company which was co-operative between 
the producer and the consumer. Hence the forma¬ 
tion of British Dyes, Limited, to supjdy the aniline 
dyes for calico printing. 
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COTTON OHOANISATIONS AND STRIKES 

A EE VIEW of the cotton intlnstry would rJot be 
complete if it omittt'd to say soiuctliing alioul the 
powerful combinati<')ns of the masters on the one 
side and of the w<)iJ;peo])lc on tlic other. The.se 
organisations have existed through good report and 
ill, for many years, cnahling the representat Ives of 
capital and labour to assctuble together to discuss 
tlie propriety of advancing or reducing wages, and 
to consider and, if possildc, adjust any differences 
that may he said to exist in any 'nill or mills. 
To-day the; masters weleome the oppfdtunity 
to meet the rej)rcsentatL\ • s ui the work rrs, for the 
spirit of coneiliatiou is happily‘ahroad. Strikes 
and lock-outs may sometiines affect their immediate 
purpose, but these arlntrary metliods (;ause a great 
deal of unnecessary suffering, and bad feeling is 
engendered between the parties to t.hc dispute which 
is not easily removed. In the early days, the 
masters regarded the develojSne it of the trade 
union movement with deejiMisliUsl. The leaders 
were “ organisers of mischief ” ; emissaries to 
organise and wage civil war. They were certainly 
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not authors of peaca and lovers of concord. Wars 
and rumours of wars prevailed, and there were 
displayed feelings of general misgiving as to the 
wisdom of legalising these “ tyrannical combines.” 
In this early period there was a constantly-recurring 
state of civil war between masters and men. The 
cottofi trade was agitated with stiikes~sometimes 
occurring in one firm, sometimes in several firms 
at the same time. Victory went at one time with 
the masters; at another time with the men, 
and in some instances the struggle became so 
violent, that the masters had to apj>ly to the police 
for protection. ‘ 

The repeal, in 182.'i, of the Laws of Combination, 
gave to workpeople the right to combine to secure 
adequate remuneration for their labour, and to 
demand some amelioration of the conditions under 
which they worked, liefort; 182.'> it was a punish- 
able offence for workmen to combine to raise their 
wages, and it had repeatedly been made the subject 
of trial and punishment. Hut under a statute 
called Hume’s Act, all the old statutes on the sub¬ 
ject were repealed and simple combination, either 
on the part of Uie masters or workmen, was legalised 
subject only to certain restihints in the event of 
violence, molestation,' or intimidation being proved 
against the members of the combination, or persons 
employed by them. There was a constant struggle 
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goin^ on at this time between, the capitalists and 
the operatives in the cotton trade. The former 
were striving—and with a nieasure of fl’*ccesr —to 
make wages low and profits high the latter to 
make wages high and profits low, and the argu¬ 
ment of those who called for the repeal of the 
old laws against combination was that the ^rcat 
contest could not be conducted on t<;riiis of equality 
so long as the operatives were prohibited from com¬ 
bining. The masters were always able to meet 
together and effectively to combine against their 
workpeople’s claims. Jn the* debates on the subject 
it was urgeH that while the laws against combina¬ 
tion failed in their object, the terror they inspired 
from being sometimes, though but rarely enforced, 
produced in the workmen a feeling of hostility 
agmnst their masters, and a growing dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the laws of their country. It was thought 
advisable, therefore, to 'try whether r, n»orc lenient 
and liberal system might not be productive of good 
effects, and produce by the sense of mutual bene¬ 
fits and independence a good umlcrstanding between 
workmen and their employers. 

The Lancashire Cotton Operative Spinners did 
not permit any delay'in the foryrp.^'jn of organisa¬ 
tions, and in the year I838,*fod.-wing a period of 
unprecedented prosperity, they engineered a disas¬ 
trous strike (which lasted three months) for higher 
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wages, and the example thus set was followad by 
the operatives at Glasgow, with equally disastrous 
remits. The Lancashire cottoh workers “ struck 
the mills atj. Preston, in November, 1880, and 
returned to work, without gaining any concession, 
early in February of the following year, leaving 
a nA pecuniary loss to the 8,500 operatives of 
£57,210 and a total loss to the toivn and trade of 
Preston of £107,100. OF the 8,500 operatives only 
660 (ali the s]iinners), vtduntavily left their work, 
the greater part t^f the remaining 7,840 (piceers— 
children employed by the spinners—card room 
workers, rcelers and pmver-lotrm wcavcA, and over¬ 
lookers) being thrown nut of employment tlirough 
their dependence oii the spinners, 

Wlicn t^ic mills had been closed for one month, 
the streets began to be crowded with beggars; 
the eiffiecs of the overseers were besieged with 
applicants for wlief; the inmates of the work- 
houses began to increase rapidly, and scenes of 
the greatest misery and wrtitchedncss were of con¬ 
stant occurrence. The spinners on strike received 
some financial assistance from their union; the 
cardroom hands and power-loom weavers were 
unassisted and helpless. To^^'ards the end of the 
year the funds of the union were exhausted, and 
distress of the most acute kind was widespread. 
The masters were prevailed upon to open the mills 
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to gi^e those operatives who wished to return to 
work an opportunity to do so. They, however, 
aimoimced their detcrniinatioii to abid by tlieir 
former offer of on increase of ten pir cent, in the 
rate of wages, atui required from aH those who 
should enter the mills and resume work a written 
declaration to the effect that they would nbt at 
any future time, whilst in their service, become 
members of uuy union or combination of workmen. 

The strike did nert end until tire first week in 
February, 1837. Wc are told that no systematic 
acts of violence or violations of the law took place 
during the trouble. Detachments of the military 
patrolled the streets to preserve order, but their 
services were not required. Some of the operatives 
died of starvation, thousand suffcml severely 
from cold and hunger; ir almost every family 
much wearing apparel, .< id articles^ of i'uipiture 
were pawned, the savings of yi ftrs were entirely 
exhausted; heavy debts were eoutracled and 
shopkeepers were ruined. 

The Glasgow strike continued for a period of 
seventeen weeks, and on an average weekly wage 
of thirty shillings, the du’isrt loss to the operatives 
in wages was £91,290, and the tifiai oss Lo Glasgow, 
£207,290. Three days before the operatives gave 
way the Strike Committee had been arrested in 
consequence of information connecting them with 
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a series of outrages; terminating in murder. "The 
following statement published by the cotton manu¬ 
facturers of Renfrewshire about this time will give 
some idea of the way in which life and property 
were assailed:— 

“ TJ»e master cotton spinners of Renfrewshire, con¬ 
sidering that, on the night between the 2nd and Srd 
of May last, the cotton mill of Messrs. Robert Freeland 
and Company, at Bridge of Weir, was wilfully set fire 
to ; that, on the night of the 8th September last, Robert 
Todd, cotton spinner at Arthurlie, was barbaronsly 
shot at when in his own house, and severely wounded; 
that, on the night of the 26th November last, William 
Kerr, cotton-spinner at Bridge of Weir, Vas waylaid 
on his return home, and also severely wounded by the 
discharge of a pistol; and that, on the morning of the 
ISth December last, an attempt was made to set fire 
to the cotlbn work of Mr. William Artol at Houston ; 
and considering that aitonymous letters have bccik sent 
to various operative spinners and to several masters 
threatening assassination if particular workmen remain 
in employment; and that it has been discovered that 
other acts of felony arc in conteniplation similar to 
those which have already ticcurred ; and whereas it 
has been ascertained that these atrocious crimes have 
been committed and are intended by incendiaries and 
assassins, hired and paid by an Association of Operative 
Spinners in this county, whose purpose is to control 
the masters in the choice of thpir servants ; and it is 
known that almost the whole operative spinners of the 
district regularly contribute money towards the pay- 
.. ment of rewards for the destruction of property and 
' perpetration of murder—therefore, the master cotton 
spinners feel themselves bound to come forward in a 
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body* and in nid ol the police ottbe county to adopt 
the strongest measures for the suppression of a system 
of crime so degrading to the ciiaracter of I h<. opcTati’A^St 
so injurious to their true interests, and so 'dangerous 
to the public peace. Accordingly, nAtioc is hereby 
given, that this mill lias stopped work, and the whole 
operative spinners who were employed at it urc dis¬ 
missed. And notice is further given, that as the 
will remain idle until the existing conspiracy among 
the operatives is completely subverted, it is in like 
manner determined that hereafter, so soon and so often 
os any symptom of the renewal of such a system of 
conspiracy and eontrilmtion sliall be discovered, the 
whole mills of thff county will instantly be again thrown 
idle, and work shall be suspended till the complete 
suppression If such renewed conspiracy and the detec¬ 
tion of its principal instigators, the masteni being re¬ 
solved that no consideration will induce them to prose¬ 
cute their business wliihi their servants are concsmed 
in designs so criminal and alormine.” ‘ 


In 1853, there was another disastrous strike in 
Preston. It lasted nearly six moiilh- \ There were 
few among the strikers who renrenibered Uic great 
failure of the Preston spinners to dictate terms 
to the masters in 1836, The operatives at this 
time were getting about 26s. weekly and as work¬ 
men in other trades kud received advances in 
wages, they decided Yo seek bott:. remuneration 
for their labour. Attempts lo comii to an agree¬ 
ment between employer and employed failed. The 
masters were hrm against an advance and the 
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operatives were equally determined on their^ide. 
There was nothing for it but an appeal to the 
strike. 

The masterr issued a manifesto which did not 
tend to conciliate ; it rather deepened the estrange¬ 
ment between their workpeople and themselves. 
The Inastcrs statetl that after agreeing to give an 
advance on the rate of wage.s. they regretted to 
find that the operatives had pul themselves under 
the guidance of a designing and irresponsible body, 
who, having no coimeetion with, the town, nor 
settled position anywhere, but living upon the 
earnings of the industrious c)perative, interfered 
for their own purpose and iulcriiit iu the relation 
between masti'r and servant—creating, where it 
did not exist, and^ fostering and perpetuating 
where unhappily it did, a feeling of dissatisfaction 
and estrangement—and, in a spirit of assumption, 
arrogating to themselves the right to determine, 
and dictate to the operatives the irieaiis of enforc¬ 
ing the conditions upon which they should be per¬ 
mitted to labour. To this spirit of tyranny and 
dictation the masters decided that they could no 
longer submit, in justice either to the operatives 
or themselves ; hence they were compelled reluc¬ 
tantly to accept tile tmly alternative left—to close 
their mills until those operatives on strike were 
prepared to resume their work, and a better under- 
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standing was established between the employer and 
the employed. 

In adopting this course the masters were filly 
sensible of the serious evils, moral and social, 
which must attend it, and which ti>i' sad experience 
of 1836 must have painfully recalled to the t,,col- 
lection of many. They felt, however, that the 
responsibility was not theirs; that it re‘('d with 
those who had rcekles.sly created the difficulty 
and forced this decision upon them. 

The cominuniiy generally wei’c greatly I'clicved 
when the mill gates were again thrown ojicn to the 
operatives. 'J'he tratlesnien rejoieeci to liear the 
familiar clatter of the clogged woi'kpcople in the 
early morning as thej^ hurricsl to the mill. The 
curling columns of smoke coming from the factory 
chimneys, which had stoorl lifeless for s<» long, 
meant a return to ui icli-needl'd prosperity; 
the hum of the spinning inachinei y was music 
to the ear. The hoxiits of the ivoikers grarlually 
assumed a brighter appearance jmd a note of thanks¬ 
giving was heard in the churches. Tiie districts 
involved in the strike had passed through a severe 
affliction and here was the dawn of a brighter day. 

But the operatir e.s’ organisatior >n other districts 
were soon involved in disputes witti the masters’ 
organisations. Discontented ,vith the amount of 
wages they received or the number of hours they 
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worked, the operatives were ever ready to “ stlike ” , 
the mills if the masters refused to accede to their 
requests. The operative’s rights, real or imagined; 
his wrongs, questionable or unquestionable, formed 
the issue of many a conflict. The Bolton strike 
in the autumn of 1877, lasting nine weeks, involving 
a loss of £90,QUO and ending in a reduction of 
5 per cent, in wages, was the beginning of a more 
general strike in the following year—a strike dis- 
tinguishctl from all othei'.s as the “ great Lancashire 
strike.” In this fight 300,000 people were imme¬ 
diately concerned, involving a large sum in 
wages. It was a time of general trade depression. 
The markets were greatly overstocked, and the 
operatives maintained that this was the result of 
increased machinery, llie employers of North 
and North-East Lancashire prQ]>oscd a reduction 
in wages of 10 per cent., anil in Manchester a 
meeting of the Masters’ Association, presided over 
by Colonel Raynsfurd Jackson, resolved that a 
10 per cent, reduction should be universally 
enforced. The masters refused to submit the point 
in dispute to arbitration, and this deepened the 
hostility between masters and men. Realising 
that the strikers were partly maintained in the fight 
by the operatives ai; work, the masters added fuel 
to the flames by closing all tile mills, and the opera¬ 
tives, although they feared that they would not 
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be abib successfully to fight thcorganised combiaa- 
tion of the masters, resolved to resist this proposed 
reduction of wages until starvation enforced suV- 
mission. But resistance offered '.vas n jt of a passive 
character. Infuriated mobs throng; ed the cotton 
weaving districts and great disorder broke out 
everywhere. Factory windows were smasned, 
vitriol was thrown at those regarded as o^.jjji-essors, 
serious rioting became genera!. and the house of 
Colonel Jackson (whose life was in great danger) 
was pillaged and burned to the ground. 

The Lord^f'hief Justice, in sentencing the men 
found guilty of this crime, pointed out that workmen 
had no right of power to compel the employer to 
pay for their labour the price that they chose to set 
upon it. The strike ended after nine weeks’ struggle, 
the operatives having lost in wages during that 
period £700,000. Other d'sturbanfes occurred 
in tlie cotton districts in the periM from 1878 to 
1891, but they were of a sectional character. The 
year 1892 will be remembered For the; twenty weeks’ 
disastrous conflict which was ultimately settled 
by compromise and the adoption of a famous agree¬ 
ment (since abandoned by tlie operatives), which 
regulated negotiations between employers and 
operatives in the cotton spiiA'ing trade for above 
twenty years. This agre- ment was known as the 
Biooklands Agreement, because it was signed after 
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an all-night conference at the Brooklands iHotel, 
in Cheshire, where the parties to the agreement 
had secretly assembled in order to avoid any 
publication of the negotiations until a hnal settle¬ 
ment had been reached. This agreement, in its 
preamble, declared that "the representatives of 
the employers and the representatives of the 
employed hereby admit that disputes and differ¬ 
ences between them are inimical to the interests 
of both parties, and that it is expedient and desir¬ 
able that some means should be„ adopted for the 
future whereby such disputes and differences may 
be expeditiously and amicikbly settled and strikes 
and lock-outs avoided.” This agreement did not 
admit of more or less than a 5 per cent, rise or fall 
at a time and this only after an interval of two 
years from the last alteration of wages. The com- 
pars^tivc freedom from general stoppages in the 
cotton industry for twenty years was attributed 
to the operation of the Brooklands Agreement. 
Since the abrogation of this industrial treaty by 
the Operative Spinners’ Amalgamation (because 
of the alleged unnecessary delay in settling ‘‘ bad 
spinning ” disputes) and the consequent withdrawal 
of the Cardroom Workers’ Amalgamation, the 
industry has been greatly irritated by sectional 
strikes and threatened with “ lock-outs.” 

Of the 59,000,000 cotton spindles in England, 
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44,00(^000 are controlled by the Master Cotton 
Spinners’ Federation, and 4,000,000 by the Cotton 
Spinners and Manufacturers’ Association, the latter 
being an organisation in which the weaving section 
of the industry is most largely represented. This 
leaves about 7,000,000 spindles outside the Lm- 
ployers’ Associations. 

Practically all the operatives are meinhers of 
their trade unions. There is not o body of workers 
in the country better organised, and their leaders 
arc quite as well .informt“d about the cotton trade 
and as familiar with all its technicalities as the 
employers. When there is a dispute representatives 
of both sides meet in confcrc'iicc with a view to 
settling it without an appeal to the arbitrament 
of the strike or lock-out. On these occasions little 
time is wasted in preliminary manoeuvres. The 
whole position has been wed reconnoitred before¬ 
hand. It is simply a hard fight for»a position, and 
when (as is frequently the case) the parties to the 
dispute arc equally determined not to give ground, 
the conference ends in a deadlock, and if the good 
sense of the combatants do not find a way out of 
the impasse by way of compromise, the operatives 
declare a strike and the niatters counter-attack with 
an order to close their mills. Bit there is still time 
bo avert a disastrous stoppa;;o. and it is not unusual 
for an eleventh-hour peace to be aimounced. 
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The principal operatives’ organisations a«e the 
Amalgamated Association of Operative Cotton 
SjSinners, the Amalgamated Association of Card- 
room and IJlowing-room Operatives, and the 
Northern Counties Amalgamated Association of 
Weavers. The United Textile Workers’ Association, 
representing above 400,000 cotton operatives, is 
the body which deals with all legislative enactments 
affecting the cotton industry. 
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CHAPTER Xlt 

A OENERAL UTlLm' PIANT 

The fibrous eontcnts of the pod was for een*arics 
the only commercial product of the cot’i plant, 
and when the silken filatiicnts and the seed hail 
been collected, the plant was treated as refuse and, 
as such, was either burned or used as a fertiliser. 
Scientific invest igation, however, has brought other 
parts of tliT- plant into commercial use, and in com¬ 
paratively recent years other large and important 
industries in connection with it have sprung up 
and been greatly developed. The leaves tuid empty 
capsules and the seed of the plant are now prepared 
as fodder for cattle. Th s.'-ed also furnishes an oil, 
resembling olive oil, -.I'fiieh is usi^ift the manufac¬ 
ture t)f margarine and for cookery', and soap is 
manufactured from cotton-seed oil mucilage. The 
Iwk of the cotton stalk is converted into bags and 
mats, and paper is manufactured from the fibrous 
waste. Our felt hats, floorcloths and upholstering 
materials are made’’from the, i^ossamcr fibres that 
cling to the seed alter ginning. Tlte roots have been 
found to contain mediema. propertie.s, the ashes 
of burned husks are used by tobacco planters as 
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a substitute for potash, whilst from the ]^Bste 
cotton which is not convertible into yam and cloth 
we«get the wick for candles and oil lamps, brushes, 
coarse wrapping material and the powerful explosive 
—gun-cotton. 

The most important manufactures, other than 
cottoi., which depend upon the cotton plant for the 
raw material arc :—Gun-cotton, paper-making, 
cotton-seed oil, and cotton-seed meal and cakes. 

Gun-cotton is a substance of variable composi¬ 
tion. It is obtained by soaking cotton in a mixture 
of nitric and sulphuric acids, and is remarkable 
for the low temperature at which it explodes. 
Dissolved in ctlicr gun-cotton forms collodion, now 
extensively employed in photography. Collodion 
is also used by surgeons for cut and flesh wounds. 
The discovery of gun-cotton is attributed to 
Professor Schonbein, of Basle. It is related that 
when the discoVc3;v was first'announced in England 
(1840) Professor Schonbein exhibited the properties 
of this new explosive to the Prince Consort at 
Osborne House, Isle of Wight, and a quantity of it 
was exploded in his hand without any untoward 
result. Encouraged by this innocent experiment 
a military officer offered his' hand for a similar 
demonstration. This officer had previously declined 
the invitation of the Professor, but as the Prince 
Consort assured him that he had not suffered any 
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incotwenicnce, the officer stretched forth his hand. 
The inventor placed a portion of the gun-cotton 
on his palm and ignited it. Then the officer sud¬ 
denly jumped away with a sh;'if k. What was to 
the Prince an innocent experiincuv proved a most 
disagreeable one to the officer. The Professor 
showed a feeling of alarm and commiserated'with 
the victim. The injury, however, was noi. serious, 
and the company laughed heartily since the officer 
only submitted to the test after it was thought 
that the Princc.had proved how simple and harm¬ 
less it was. Since this time gun-cotton has been 
made into an explosive of great power and has 
largely superseded guni)Owder. The use of the 
latter caused too much smoke for modem war and 
readily fouled the firearm. Gun-cotton, on the 
other hand, is practically smokeless end is largely 
used on that account. 

After the spinner and irianufacturer^ave wrought 
all the fibres of cotton which they can control into 
yam and cloth, there remains a portion of waste 
inconvertible into those products. This waste 
has long been one of the valuable materials very 
extensively used by the paper-maker, to be ulti¬ 
mately applied to li^ci'ary purposes. Froi.i this 
waste cotton excellent paper * made for the letter- 
press printera 

The crushmg of the cotton seed for the oil it 
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contains has grovro into an important commfrcial 
undertaking. One hundred years ago the first 
oil mill for cotton seed was built in Carolina,and so 
slowly did this new industry develop that during 
the next forty years there existed in the whole of 
the States oirly seven oil mills. In the next decade 
the number had increased to i'ort.y-fivc, and in the 
year IftOO the nutnber of eottoo-secd mills in 
America had increased to 357 and 2,500,000 tons 
of seed were dealt with. To-day there arc about 
840 mills engaged in the business of crusiring cotton 
seed in the Soutlierii States. The seed produced 
in any one j^ear may be estimated* (in round 
figures) at 7,000,000 tons. Of this amount about 
5,000,000 tons are taken by the mills, and from this 
material is manufactured not less than 200,000,000 
gallons of oil and *2,000,000 tons of cake and 
meal. 

The oil frrifn t,he cotton Seed is largely used as a 
substitute for olive oil. For a long time the cotton¬ 
seed oil hiid to fight against the opposition of the 
olive oil industry and public prejudice. It was 
declared to be unfit for human consumption. The 
bitter taste which tlie oil had in its crude state, 
when first placed upon the market, did not help this 
new industry in its c^mnetition with the old estab¬ 
lished oil, but methods of refining it were soon dis¬ 
covered, and in recent years it has bee r made more 
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palalnbk and so Jike olive oiV in taste and colour 
as to puzzle any but the keenest expert to detect 
the difference between olive oil and that extrarted 
frona the cotton seed. The vi tut.s ot +his oil has 
long since been established, and the highest "radc 
of it is now usetl in the manufacture of margarine, 
as a salad dressing, and for other culinary pur¬ 
poses. 

The value of cotton-seed meal for the feerling of 
cattle was discovered soon after the oil mills were 
established. Imi was not extensively used at that 
time. During the last twenty years the value of 
the meal has been demonstrated and tlie trade in it 
has been greatly extended. 

To sum up, this tnipieal slirub provides us with 
clothing, wiyi food for ourselves and 'fodder for 
cattle, with the raw material for paper; it furnishc.s 
us with artistic tapestries for our furniture; all 
the peaceful arts draw largely *i^ou it, whilst the 
scientist has converted the white fibrous substance 
into a destructive agent. The cotton plant is indeed 
a plant of general utility, and notwithstanding 
its deadly use on the battlefield, may be said to have 
exerted a wonderfully civilising influence in many 
parts of the worlH s hinterla.ras We are told, 
indeed, that the natives the New Hebrides 
have bccu icon verted fi m naked cannibals into 
eotton-elacr Christians. 
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APPENDIX 


COTTON '■* FUTURES ” 

The following paper on Cotton “ Fu*’ res ” is 
regarded as the leading exposition on what is an 
extremely technical and highly important subject. 
It was written by Mr. Charles Stewart, proprietor 
and editor of the Cotton Gaxttr, and was read by 
him befoit the members of the British Associa¬ 
tion, at the annual meeting of that body at Liver¬ 
pool in 1896. Mr. Stewart has kindly given me 
permission to reproduce it:— • 

What are “futures ? ” Their very name denotes 
that they have nothing o do with what is past 
or present—and let riTe state hcie«t onedthat I 
am dealing particularly with American Cotton 
“Futures” {the greatest field for the exercise of 
this special kind of operation), although, broadly 
speaking, the system is applied to other growths of 
cotton and other kinds of produce. A cotton crop 
or a cotton stock in* market^'e centre is a thing 
which exists. When such is^flertd for sale in bulk, 
either by s^ple of the actual thing or by recog¬ 
nised stanuard, that stock is called “ spot ” cotton. 
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It is on the spot—^t(iere to see, to handle, to be 
bought, a something tangible; and in the proper 
plates, instituted by respective markets and asso¬ 
ciations, a faithful record of the quantities is kept 
for statistical and general purposes. In days gone 
by, such known stocks, whether in the United 
Stales or Great Britain, or the Continent, were 
the only cotton that could be bought or sold; 
and as, say, during the periofl of the American 
War, where a consumer could not put his hands on 
the actual supplies required for the engagements 
of his spindles and looms, he had terrible possi¬ 
bilities of loss and uncertainty staring him in the 
face. He could not re-spin bis yarn, he could not 
re-weave his cloth. He could not substitute any 
other produce for that hungry machinery, although 
perhaps supplied with its j)ropcr JV)od for one 
month ahead; he knew nothing, saw nothing, 
but what a)ai(, even if it were not immediately 
wanted for use. 

Without going into unnecessary details as to 
how, ill the gnidual e,\pansion of commerce, a new 
system grew side by side with increased produc¬ 
tion and telegraphic developments in particular, 
it is enough to say>that one Seep followed another 
in a process of evolutkm—until nowadays in addi¬ 
tion to what is offered for sale in themearest and 
most convenient market, a man may*-buy or sell 
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(as the case may be) upoji an acknowledged 
basis of quality, an equivalent to his actual require- 
ments, or possibilities of production for delivery'to 
him if a consumer, or from hiu; if' ^ 10 *^ 0061 , quit'j 
easily for twelve mouths ahead, before eve the 
ground is prepared for the crop which the neces¬ 
sities of the W'orld will require in due time, In'bther 
words, from a consumer's point of view (and I 
specially rather favour here n description of his 
position, as wc in Great Britain arc consumers and 
not producers gf the raw material), if a .spinner or 
manufacturer is offered a contract that will employ 
his machinery and hands prolitably for, say, 
twelve months ahead, the, at first sight, awkward 
fact that he docs not possess the actual cotton for 
the work, nor the hard cash to buy it, need occasion 
him no special alarm. W'th calm quiet merchant- 
ing he can protect himself at once. How does this 
come about'? We are in the mfidtl/ of November. 
Looking at n Liverpool cotton market report in 
the columns of the daily or weekly pi'css in normal 
times one would find a tabic of abbreviations and 
figures, thus;— 

7.04 Nov. 6.87 Feb.-Mch. 

6.89 Nov.-ftcc*. C.S8 Mch.-Apl. 

6.87 Dee. Jan. '^.88 Apl.-May 

6.87 Jan.-Fcb. etc. etc. 

Alongside these abbreviated months, which ar 
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called “ positions,” are figures. The first ugnifies 
pence, and the following figures so many one- 
hundredths of a penny per lb. Thus G.86 means 
6.88/100(i. What does this mean exactly ? First 
of all let it be understood that the standard pre¬ 
viously referred to is the “ Middling ” grade of 
American cotton, the standard of the trade. Any 
cotton expert know's what “ Middling ” American 
is, just as well as any ordinary man knows what a 
shilling-piece is. Cation is classed into various 
grades, fixed authoritatively by experts, for which 
grades type stajidards exist. The ruling standard 
is always “Middling.” There are higher grades, 
there are lower grades, but the standard is fixed. 
Therefore if a merchant sells a contract for future 
delivery, ’say, in November or December, for 
“Middling" cotton At a given price, both seller 
and buyer know perfectly well what they are deal¬ 
ing with. Nothing else is' intended, and nothing 
else can be substituted, except under certain 
conditions, and anyhow the basis is unaltered. It 
i s a safe contract for both. Suchcontracts,however, 
are subject to a clause which guarantees that the 
seller shall not tender any cotton below “ Good 
Ordinary," which ^is lower vhan “ Middling ”— 
he may tender as munh higher as he pleases. It 
may reasonably be objected, “ Yes,^^ but if he 
tenders below the standard grade at his Option, how 
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is it iair to the buver ? " The answer is, that liie 
Iniycr in this case has full rectmrse to an arbitration 
on the samples of the tender; and just so mileli 
as the t(;ndei' is ))elow the stariduid, ‘ O is 'x awurtle 1 
by experts (sii))jeet to u right of appeal to a ixed 
committee} exactly such monetary compensation 
as the tender is below the strict contract, Itut 
observe, it jnust l>e within the limit ol tfood 
Oniinary ” ; anytliing lower tiian t.liis is rejected, 
or a jierialty is exiieted. On the other h.and, if 
llie season one in which high grades are eoni- 
parutively vi ry plentiful, the seller may possibly 
tender higher than llie standard ; and, subject to 
arbitral ion iind appeal as above, just so much as 
the tender is belter than the standard, at the ruling 
jn iecs of tin- day of test, does the seller retVive fioin 
the buyer so iniieh more money than the aeliinl 
price of the eontrael. 

^ The explanation of tli* eharaete* of tiie contract 
carried to linalily may be aiii[)l tied by the rein ark 
that a seller who f ontraels ttJ deliver to the buyer 
a Noveniber and/or December eonlract is bound 
to fullil liis engage!tlent on or before December 31 
(he may do it at his eonvenieiiee upon about every 
alternati' liusiness ih'^ iietweeif No cumber 1 and 
December 31) or be liable a penalty. This 
remark, howexer, does noi eJti>getlier e.xplain ail, 
for this reaiJbii;—A man who buys “ futun s ’’ 
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(iocs not as a rul(! want the cotton itself; a' man 
who sells “ futures ” docs not want to provide 
tlm cotton. More {{cncrally in practice each man’s 
turn i.s served (as I shall explain later) by his 
Iiavine {'oneluded a contract, in the terms of which 
he g(’ts iicrl'cet jirotcction, for a standard quality 
at a given price with a responsible finri, and has, 
therefore, a guarantee whieh serves as a basis for 
some other ojn-ration of which this is only a 
part. 

Having explained lirieHy what contract is, let 
me show liow it works as a contract in suspense, 
not yet i’uKilled. h’ur the working of “futures” 
contracts a most clal.'irate and complete machinery 
(sxists in what is known as the Clearing House of 
lh(' T/iverpo(il Cotton Association. Starting, say, 
with any (lay during the week, Monday to Saturday, 
A. mjy tiav(^ bought from H,, and therefore vice 
vcTsd, sitj', l.nOo liaies of cotton in the manner 
cited. For .simplicity’s sake, let us assume that all 
these contracts have been concluded on the basis 
of id. per lb. tVhatevcr contracts A. has bought 
from B. by the Saturday (from the previous Monday) 
statid good for next week's settlement, because 
once in each wet4 the difference in price between 
buyer and seller must be adjusted in cash. At 
eleven o’clock on each Monday morning a Com- 
mittce adjusts what are called the “ settlement 
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price?” or the different portions on the board. 
This adjustment is open to no question. It is <iis' 
interested, and tlic prices fixisl I'or tie.; (liffeivnt 
months or [)ositioiis at eleven o lock .m Sloudsy 
morning are the exact values of all contr; !.s at 
that hour. Supposing values have gf)Tie up during 
the week, since the contracts were made, s.iy, \d. 
per lb., then the seller is indebted to Mio buyer for 
that diflcrenee of a farthing. Ilut il' values have 
gone down in the rneantinie, then the buyer is 
indebted to tb.at extent to the seller, and the di'bit 
balance nnjst be paid by either the om; or the other 
into the Clearing Ilonse on the following Thursday 
morning at 1 p.m., or the defaulter is posted. 

Altliough only the clifferenec: between tin; price 
of the contraels and the value on the day on whieli 
the settlement price is fi<cd, passes between A. 
and B. through tlie medium of the Clearing lIous(“, 
it must not be os'cninej that if Id. per lb. is of 
little consequence. Such a d.fterenec; on the con¬ 
trary, is a very important one (there are less differ¬ 
ences ; there arc greater, for prices are constantly 
fluctuating). It means roundly at least ,t50 every 
100 bales, and as many firms may easily be “long” 
or “ short ” 10,000 to 50,000 Tjab s, 10^. per bale 
is a decidedly important i?-ni. To be “long” 
is to have bought; to be '' short ” is to have sold. 
So long as a contract is “ open,” that is, either not 
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maturud or not “ rupg out” as tlio saying«is (a 
process wfiioh conios about by the scIIlt becoming 
a luuyc)', and Uie buyer becoming a seller ot tlie 
same ijuautitj' and the position—a practii'c, with 
greater or less detail, eoastaiitly iu operation) the 
differeiiees have to change bauds every week on 
the basis of the last Monday's striking ])rices, tjuitu 
irrespeclivc of the full value of the iiuiiiber of bales 
inter(‘st('d. This full value, say £S l,o £10 pi'r bale, 
never conies into consideration at all until and 
unless uu actual tender takes place. 

Tbe pnijiortion ol' cotton actually teudei'cd and 
accepted is iu the highest ilegree <juitc inlinilesiuial 
eotiijiared with the contracts entered into. It 
must not be assumed, however, that a contract 
can only be reversed and closed out on a Monday' 
at 11 a.Ill, simply because tbe striking jiriee is 
fixed fheii. A eoulraet is liable to be I'lo.sed at 
any time ; and iff this, for example, should be done 
on Tuesday, or 'Wednesday morning or afternoon, 
and so on. liic difference due on that eonfraet is 
that fietueen the Monduy'n striking price and tfie 
value at the fitiie of clo.siiig. Ill jjliiin KngliiJi let 
me state further - because I knoiv llial niucli mis- 
coiiccptioit (Maiii.'i'un tlw puwt—tbat il' a buyer 
or a seller, tlirough hik broker, buys or sells to-aay 
'‘^**-4 <ui.-Jf' eb. delivery, and his 
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or fit»aiiy intcn'cnin'r f itiic, the samr quantity of the 
same posifiiin, ?iis rrsponsihility in sudi entilrjicts 
terminates at. mice. .Ail t.imi lie lias to do wiHi is 
the iliffereiicc lietivcen the prii .■ ,■! ivliieh lie lionght 
and at whie.h lie sold, and his liahiiny in a c‘”'l)'ncL 
is at ail eiiil. whether it applies to a ddiveiy one 
month away or twelve imintlis away ; and t is of 
no eoiiseqoenee whatever to liitn if th; jnirchaso 
is from Sniilh mid the sale is Ir .tunes. The responsi- 
liilily rest.s with the hroki’i', and it is adjusted 
helweetl liiin njid the t’learinir tionse, 

.Now. haviiii*. ns I think, made this tolerably 
etear, let me ask yon to I'cillow me in my attempt 
to e\])liiin how this ‘‘fulores’' maehiiii; works 
in its vitrtons ramilieations low.ivds tlie attainment 
of its ^real. objeetive. vi/.., in its movAmienl and 
moviim and use of the .A^nerioan eotton crop. 
Witli Lhi.s ohjeel I divide inv siibjeet into two 
main divisions -the lest denhi.,wl!ii “ l''iitllres ” 
as Sales, the seefind as l‘\ii'eh''ses. t w'.ll 1 aki-the 
Sales first, as the first transaelion that eaii liajipen 
with a market able eoinmodity lus 'ssilates flmt 
the jiossessor must be a wtllinjt .seller. AVe ivilf 
divide this eoiisideration of “ sales " into three, 
.sections : - (l) T!;e h'-*' of “ffttnre.s" to enafilc a 
planter to secure a lavouratile e while his crop 
is growiiix- In tiiTT' gone by lIi ■ tiller of the soil 
toiled nwnj* until liarvcst time, jiathered his cro]), 
IG.'J 
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got it to market somehow or other, and sold his 
produce for what it would fetch ; generally speak- 
ingi, when thousands of his neighbours were doing 
the same Ihitig. Tlie natural result was congestion, 
a imivi'i'siil ih’inand for cash or exchange, and 
ais'ording to circumstances a greater nr less diminu- 
tioji ir. value. For the farmer must have bread and 
idothing for his family, fothh'r for his cattle, oil 
for his lamps, fuel for his fires, and .stores of all 
kinds for consumption. His cotton was of no use 
lo him itself. It was his curreney to buy the 
necessities of life, am! must In; exchanged. With 
it he bought, and buys, the dollars with which to 
j>ay his rent awl othc'r charges; and if he could 
unload only at the time of harvest his properly 
ran a greal; ehanee of depreciation, because every¬ 
one ('Ise was unloading about the same time. 

Well, it may be asked, \Wiere do “futures” 
come in I Fhey come in 'here. No man knows 
better than the fai'incr what his green and aftcr- 
ward.s snow-white acres arc likely to yiehl him. His 
cnip may be aecoriling to locality—a cpiarter, a 
thirtl, half, or even a hale to tlie acre (a standard 
bale weighs 500 lbs.). Let us assume that some great 
fjuaiieial or commoeeial depo-'ssion appears to be 
looming ahead in the, autumn, or other violently 
disturbing feature like a presidential election, with 
the possibilities of a congestion at harvest time of a 
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gre^ crop, and values down in the coinnu'vcial 
marts of the world to all ln^ tlic bare cost of pro- 
duetioii, if not below it. Wliat a gloomy ouyi>ok 
for the realisation of hours and dajs ami weary 
mont.lis of labour! Witiimit f*’e ‘'futures’ 
market the planter would be at the iiierey of i \. .its, 
or the money-lender. In the July of Mid¬ 

dling ” ,'Viueriean in Liverpool was n- low as 
per 11). ; the same standard for delivery in 
November was f)er lb., while 75 per eeiit.. of 
the eotton world eoididi'iitlv expeeted, and with 
some reason, that it would go down to :td. —it |>riec 
whieh wtmla iiave meant dead loss on the plan¬ 
tation, \ V h i ft ha [) p<’ n edin A ug u si. If Fj'( mi va ri on s 
causes priees shot u‘p Id. jier lb. in a few weeks — 
and I'roiii eomjjarative ruin every ,|)l.aiiter was 
raised into opiilenee if ii» eould have sold then, 
Ves, but lie could not e. i iiange for cash iviiat dlil 
not e.vist except in •green stalk and nndevelojied 
cotton bolls 1 iluL be eould mul no doubt did, 
ill iiiaiiy cases, prirt-eet liimsclf and altlifiiigh 
prices might go liigliet (and did go liighei'l at 3 to 
5 cents ]>er lb. atiovc cost of jirofluelioii, lie was well 
off if he eould realise his probable out-turn, whether 
lot) or 500 bales* How c<4jiJd be do it ? Jsitsily 
enough. He had only to give a responsible broker 
in any rcei^iised Cotton tkichaiige an ordi'r to sell 
so manViiiLimlrcil balc.s of “ futures ’’ for October, 

icr 
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November, DeceiTibcr, or any other month’s^ de¬ 
livery, at the current good prices tlicn ruling, 
and,sit on u I'etice wliittling sticks if he liked, while 
his ci'oj) matured, was picked, delivert:d and sent, 
to market. Ills price was secured ; all he had to do 
was to deliver, {'oiild he have done I Ids without 
the aiikof the “futures” market V Certainly luit. 

We will now consider what 1 have classed as 
tlic seeoiid section under I he heading of Sales of 
“ futures.” This scetioii isseeondto iioiu'iti iiiijxirt- 
anee. if, indeed, it is luit llieiriost i?nporlant and 
legitimate fiinetion of the sysU ui, vi/„. (lie .sale of 
<-(ilton “ futures ” as a “ lu-dge ” by iiiiiiorU-i s against 
shipments. Kvcti by many p<'ople interested in 
the cotton trade this is only inditlerently iiiuierstood, 
and I liavc no hesitation in allinning with <‘niphasis 
that were it not for the “ futures ” market, the 
crop nowadays simply could nut be iiiuved, except 
in the light of n sheer spoeitlation. To bring this 
home it is neec.ssary again to rcvei't to tlie lime 
when no “futures” markH existed, bearing in 
mind, too, t.hat crt>]is then svere only one-third to 
one-half the sir.e of what they are to-day. In that 
out-of-date period then, the importing of Anieriean 
cotton was in comparatively few hands. The firms 
who dill the merchantiiig were getierally \'fry 
wealthy, and their ea]>ital niade tJicm monopolists. 
Their agents in the States bought when tiny thought 
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the a^fiele iiejfotialeil their dral'ts on the 

home 1 loose nr ])aid easli. shij^ed the iiroduee, and 
tniste<l to liieh or eood juiJ^nient as to what kind 
of market ll»e earoo would rea.li on ar 'val upor 

this side. 

As it is only within reeeiif years that tJie sujmly 
of the raw material tins for any lenfrlli of time 
luaterlaUy overtaken tlie demand in Kin ope, the 
iiiaiu piirehases were only eoiii 'nded in a time of 
<^<>ii<resiion at dll' soniees of supply, and the 
fariiier’s tieeessitj was the iiiereliaiil \ opjiortunily. 
nememlier then vere no leUorapfiie adviees in 
tliose <lays.* Invoiees and hills of lad ill” eame with 
the floods; oeeaii transit wa- niiieh inori- tedious 
if not more itan^erous, and many eauses ol more 
or less loeal interest sometimes oeeiirred^LiK! eoiu- 
Idiieel-- so t hat, Idle it is ipiiif lute that the eolloii 
mi!>ht tirrive iijioii a niailo pneaMy advaneed 
in pnee helweeii the Ini' ul'sliipH; aft and ii'rrival. 
‘it was idso etptally liahle lo mi-ive on a market 
depix ssed. tliiis mtikin'r I fie venture a serious loss, 
if realisation hail to take ]ila<'e. 

Flneluations in those days were ^reat. One 
half-iKiiny or one penny or twojienee per lli. 
variation in the eoiirs* of a fin«day or weeks was 
not at all an tmeoniinon f tiinii,- ind wiien 1 reiuiud 
you tliat Ul. po^^lh. prollt ir li-ss means, on T,000 
bates no less^tlian £1,000, tlie risk is uppacciil. 
t(>9 
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Profits were greater than to-day, and this fret no 
donht answered in /ompensation for losses on a 
ytrir’s trading ; but it was only the large capitalist 
who hafl a ghost of a chance to succeed and the 
tradittg was A)t regular as wc know it to-day, it 
wasopportunist. Yctwcalthyasmanyofthegreat , 
hourfj’s were, the immense failures and losses which 
the “ flags ” of Liv<'i‘juio) have seen in cous<:<iuence 
of the utter absence of })rotcction against loss, 
are to-day spoken of as exjireieiices coin])lete!y out 
of question, in the light and practice of the facilities 
offercsl i)y “ futures ” for modern commerce. 

To-day, an importer, through his'agent buys 
ill America a line of cotton. It may be 100 ; 
it may be 10.000 bales. Tlic purchase is advised 
home by* cable instantly, a drawee is found, the 
cotton is shijiped, tind by a sale of “ future.s ” 
citber in Liverpool, New York, or New Orleans, or 
any port wlAre, a “ futun's ■’ market exists, to tlic 
exact weight—nr as near as i)ossil>U>—of t.Ue piiv- 
ciiase, the importer is alisolutely protected against 
loss, whether the market declines l/lOOd. or Id. 
per lb. before its ariival. How does this operate ? 
In the first place, naturally the jiurchase is made 
upon a rc;cognised'basi,s f»f quality, which is not only 
effeetive here hut in ,the L^niteil States also. To the 
cost of the cotton is added the freij^ht and insurance 
necessarily incurred in tmnspm t, firfaneing, landing 
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aiid warehousing charges here, a small commission 
for profit (ibr a rapid iuriiovilt is what is generally 
aimed at), and all these charges, say, bring out Alic 
actual value to 5d. per lb. (a .y oriec will do fe»- 
cxanijde's sake). A sale. tliei’elbi ei.j of “ i’ut""e'i 
of a position, say, Oelobrr and/or November at 
this ])riec, during which months the aeltiai roUou 
would be due to arrive, woiilrl tie it peiTeet ' hedge ’’ 
—beeiiuse if nt ees.sary tlu' eotlon on arrival could 
be Icndei'ed against the sale, aiirl would he a com¬ 
plete liiirdiueut of a “ futures” coulraet if eavried 
to fiuidity. 

Th is jufrebase and .slupineitl, if pro]ierly con¬ 
ducted, will, thei'crore, just work out at llic market 
price of “ futures ” delivery for the month or 
months in whiuh the eotton is due ti* arrive as 
<iesenbcd ; for (putting it in smother way) from the 
price of the ” fntuie ” have io be dedueted all the 
costs of the transaetn o nefore^!h# priee'ean be 
fixed for the original ])ureh-ise, miim.i charges. 
Now all this being effeefed, it is of no eonseqiiencc 
whatever, broadly speaking, whether the eotton 
markets rise or fall between the lime of the purchase 
and the arrival of the .shijimciit. Why X All 
“ spot ” business it. based •ipoi the value 
“ futures.” As Lhese latter advance or decline, 
so generally yfu s the v. bic .fi' spot “ middling.” 
If general itffiues have declined before the arrival 
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of tbo fot-loii, Ko tliiii. Uic actual bales of t^v^ raw 
niateriiil must, bo solf' it) ibc consutuer at a lower 
rat«' tbaii tbe ftri filial cost, there fore showing a face 
loss- —then also the “ I utiirc ” ettnt raets sold as a 
“hedge” agatist the |iurehase before shijunent, 
have tieeliiietl. and can be lionght tiaek again at 
the tft’clinc. I*\)i' exiiiti]>!(*, rl' the entire consign' 
tnent were to be sold on arrival, the “ I'ntiires” 
‘‘hetlge” would siiiuilfaueonsly be iuniglit in the 
open luiirket. One li'gortbe 1 raiisaetion woiilil show 
a loss; the other leg woulil sliow ;i. eorresjmntUng 
profit. So far as the “ hedge ” was eoneeriieti, the 
loss t)ii the one leg of the transaetit)!! would be 
balanced bythe))rord oiitlu‘i>lher. bet ilbereincni- 
bered that the (.pie.stiou of prollt on the s!iij)inent 
has already been taken into ei)nsiilerai ion before 
the eontraets were eirteretl hito, for if ji. reasonable 
prolit were iml assured or antieijiated tin trade 
wouU! ii!)t baVe .taken place. The prinei]iles laiil 
down here are lixed ; they regulate the business 
done, and it is ojily upon the basis of tiieju that 
modern ini]>orting is eonilueted \vith any degree 
of safety. 

Let us, however, g*) into inx'ryday practice a 
little further tbanriu assnniiiig that a cargo is 
sold itniuediately upop arrival. ,It is not always 
so trr'ated hy any uieaiis—witnes’t< the l'a<d that 
American cotton stocks fluctuate l.i Liverpool 
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between, say, 500,000 aiul jJ.OOO.OOO Ijiilc's, A 
shipment arrives in dock, is 44are!i()(ise(l and sam¬ 
pled, and on these samples il is olTered tor stke, 
Tlie shijjineiiL is. say, 1,000 linies. novsi' !y dividei? 
into Un lots of 100 ))iLles. each si^htlv dif' 
in eliiiraeter and value from the others. N'ev<'il he- 
le.ss, the basis on wliieli lliev acre I'oije^iit is 
utiuKeruble and muiltered. It is most tiiijairlant 
to reitiemher this. It rrequeiu'j takes some time 
to dispose eomjdetely of a sliipiiient: otiee ware- 
hoiiscsl. it IS 'jnjte tin; exeejdion for a laj' block of 
eotbni to !)<• .-^old at oiiee. How are the '* fiitiircs ” 
ilcalt vvith*t A thousand bales acre boanhl and 
1,000 ” futures " sold as a “ h'sloe.'’ .lusl so, And 
if to-day from the warehouse, 100 onl of the 1,000 
are sold to a eoiisiimer, ami 100 “ful»n<‘s’' are 
boualit in at the same time, llie h(.djj;e " e.\])ires 
for I hat too and so on until Ike lot is eleared out. 

It is not diliieuh In se; now tliaj fraiiteil a eoni- 
luou basis for business, sileh t;;idino eaii (;<i on all 
the year round so lou” as there is 100 bales 
of cotton riffei'iiio from the otlur side. Thus 
the tradiiift is not op|iort\misl. it is i'e;,oj|iir. It 
is ininiiiterial to tin- shippir whether price be liiali 
or low. Willi hi" *.>asis nj;ltt (a nl Hie jilanfiT 
cannot sell if it^s not), antl/ \ “ iicfl>’e ” assured, 
the business-friut is. tm moving of the crop, 
can f{o oil tilth re^mlarity utterly iiidejieiidciil of 
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whether values arc {rising falling—down at 

bottom jiriccs, or up out of sight; and the 

small capitalist can avail himself o)' this system 
as well as the great. Further, not only is the trading 
not opportunist, but it cannot be nionopcilised. 
Congestion and its necessary aeeonipaniinent, 
unduly low prices, are avoided. 

I have not used the tenn before, but I think the 
“ hedge ” of cotton by a sale of “ futures ” against 
a shipment will have suggested a)rca<ly to the 
reader's mind that it is a perfect fo"m of insurance 
—insurance against loss in value. And to whom ? 
The merchant only ? Not at all, but also to one 
without whom the Merchant or importer simply 
could not get along. 1 mean the banker. 1 am not 
referring dt all to marine or lire insurance; that 
is another matter, with wliieh we have nothing to 
do h(Te. Onr insurance is against loss in value, and 
it aHect.s the'banker equally with the merchant. 
Why ? Simply because with very few exceptions 
indeed a merchant is very rarely drawn upon dirct;t 
by the original stdler of the cotton. Some well- 
known financial house is drawn upon, aceciits the 
bills, and bolds the dtreuments and warehouse 
'i^ceijits. The handling of the Icotton in such a case 
is only done by the importer on tr'",*' for the banking 
house, although the profit or loss 'i. elongs to the 
importer. The “hedging” of the shipment by a 
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sale oi’ futures ” is as iinpartaut to the banker 
as it is to the merchant; ibis liis guarantee and 
insurance that M hetlicr the cotton iijina s-rrivaljLic 
worth tlie original drawing j/rice or e heth, r it he not 
the sale ol' “ futures ’’has fH'otccleil (be transi- ,io:i 
to the extent of tiie <h‘c]ine, and tliat wliatcver 
deficit on one account may occur hchirc rcali^Jiitimi 
is complete, it is fully maiie u]) on the other. 

Try to itnaginc what a seen; ity to a bank this 
“ hedge ” is if you can. One bank aionc niaj'^ very 
easily be finalising 500,000 bales of cotton. A 
drop of Jd. iK T lb. between the aeeeptajice of the 
drafts and Tnaturity i'or such a quantit y wiadtl mean 
a defieit of £U50.00(). Such a possible risk if tliere 

f 

were no protection by the “ futures ” sale would 
stop business almost altogether. In a word, any 
mere.hant nowadays imiiort-ing cotton without 
“hedging” it by a sale of ’ futures” would be 
earrj’ing on bis biwLiiT :s us a specfllation, 

and whatever his rcjiuted me .,ns, no bank would 
trust him any farther th’an his available securities 
in its bauds would warrant, linked, it would 
rather not have the account at all. 
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Itnagino a jK-riod ol''lisLlvs^ed or (JisUtvlx'd ^rade, 
wlipii pi'oducd'si i'anl.)L m ‘11 tJifir guods, and yet 
wli^Tc they arc nut com]>(‘licii to stop their 
niacliiiicry. I’ntlci' th<’sc i'onliilions a producer 
is “ 111 liking to took," Nothing is jtiorc likely than 
that he is doing so in lalliiig markets, that every 
of yarn and piece ot cloth added to stock 
is losing in value every day. Not only is he jiro- 
diieiiig at a loss in an idle inaikel. Init that which 
he has produced is also further losing day hy day 
in value. 

A man may liave to wait months lielbre he ean 
(li.spose of his yarn or elolh. In the' meantime 
he may easily he i'lined, lie ean sell cotton 
“ futures ” in the twinkling of an eve. Theri' is 
alway.s a ivarket ; always ami iiniiK'diate, Cotton 
“ futures " are the consols of produce. Tliey may 
not lie a pcrl'ent “ hedge " as a .sale against mauu- 
faetui'Cd goods.; as a mat ter of fact tiiey an’ not 
so, hut they at least are tlic most jierfcct " hedge ” 
obtaiiialile in the world. Ihiund of raw eotlon for 
pound of yam or cloth the)' are the liesl sale lie 
can make, and he ‘‘ covers liiinself aeeurdiiigly 
until tlu' tide turns and better markets are secnreil. 
*l.s the value of his. yarn ami elotli declines, the 
value of his " futures ’’ also gets less than the ]iricc 
at which he sold them ; and at least 1^0 some extent 
what he lo.ses on the one liaiui lie reapl^ in tlie oUier 
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—for 4 t can easily be nndcrst|>i><l that die value of 
raw cotton affectsailplaineui^iigofids. Ofeourse, 
here is a ease, distinct and plain, in wliicli a seller 
has no intention in the world '' tfuderiui; tli, 
actual cotton against his sale ; str^.l le.ss <li ^ be 
want to tender either cloth or yarn, ulthough he 
may pos.scss it. He could mil do the hit icr,*everi 
if he wished, but he makes a eonveiiieiiee of,selling 
a paper contract of so many pounds of the raw 
material on a given basis, at a given time, and when 
the eonvenuiV'e is served, he buys hack a paper 
contract whjeh eaiiee's that nprescntiiig (he sale, 
liny eonditums of differenees in and between being 
dealt with as they arose. 

We have now done with the general utility of 
“ futures ” as hedges ” against .stocks »if the raw 
material, svhellier on the I'lafitiition, on sliijiboard, 
or in the warehouse, or as “ hedges ” against 
aeeunnilated stoi'ks ot* [tianufii.ei^ i td or ifianipii' 
laLed cotton goods, and will, tlierelori-, proceed 
to ileal with '•futures^’ in an cxaelli op]iosite 
sense to that already considered. Wo have dealt 
with thcio as sales ; we wull now treat with them 
as purchases -the whole idea of their utilily in 
either eap.aeity bemg one of i^sur.''n(■(■ against Io^p 
in value in othy njieratiors^ V.tving one recognised 
standard of t) e raw matci-i .1 as a basis. 

In the fltit place, then, as piireh.aso, wc will 
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treat them “ as ‘ hedges ' by shippers againsf sales 
or fonvard deliverie,*) when the actual cotton for 
t,hi,s ddis'cry has stih to be brmiglit. i'l'oni the pro¬ 
ducer or his factor,’' In much the same way as a 
planter wants p) sell “ futures ’’ iicaiiist his growing 
crops, and thus secure what he eonsiders a fair 
])nVc«r()r his wor)^ hing before he is reatiy to market 
his )>ro<hiee, so does a shij’iper, e(>nscious or antici¬ 
patory of a good trade ahead, want to have some¬ 
thing in hand, while his agents are Imsy (say in 
EnrojK-) getting cirders for t!)at whieh is growing 
and eoniiiig on to market for use. T!ie praetiee, 
tlnrefore, comes aliout in the following maimer: 
All cotton is not bmight by ,a ciislomer from a 
known stock, neither will a purchase of '' futures ” 
for dflivciT.' to him in any of the incmtbs on a h.isis 
“ Middling ” standard suit hjs cNaet i(sjuirements. 
Yet it is not only quite jiossible lint also quite 
frequent, for jum to make a emit met Icnoed n 
“ e.i.f." e.ontraet, with anierehaiit, fodeliverto him 
at a specified time a special ilescrijition of cotton, 
a sjiceial length of staple, a sjiceial strength, a 
special grade, a sjiceial style. The letters e.i.f. 
(or. strictly speaking, e.f.i.) mean. cost (the 
,£ rigina! cost of the aiticlc), F. the freight, and I. the 
insurance. 

Upon calculations, unnecessary to detail here, 
a shipper of cotton ivil! offer. generafW during the 
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siiiiwRT Ill!mills. 1 . 1 ) (Iriivi^ roiisitjninoiits ahciitl 
with lh(‘ iLliovo spocialiticKiyo imy ci'iisumcr who 
wishi-s to Ijiiy them. Coiitr.'U'ts pns's hei wren teller 
and biiyiT. ilikI are cipially hiii..in£r*ii|)oii (he mi 
to jiroviile and the oilier to reeijve. Thi seller 
to some extent nutiivally Lakes a legitimate mer- 
eliatit’s risk while the en)]) is growing. emis- 

snries are all over tlu* eottoti field, on the look-oiit 
to seeiire (he raw material 1o (ill (he eontraets mmie 
and rejmt't the progress o(' ihe growing plant. 
Crop prosper'U. let ns say, ileteriorate ; the pos.sh 
hility of h'-iegahle to seeiire the exaet thing rcejuireri 
heeomes douhlTtil. Meantime priees show a ten- 
deney lo rise, ;ind tlje ]>rice at whieh the sale was 
made mils a elianee of being passed. The planter 
turns stntihorn, and holds for high.*!' priees, a 
“ hull " fever takes pass'- .i,^n of the world, and hy 
leaps and hounds cotton gels upon n iiiglier jilune 
of value. 

This would 1)0 pai'tieiiki.vly eiiiharrassing to the 
slii])p£r if he had no h)o|>hole through whieh to 
extrieate hmiself. Me is alreadi jii a temporary 
dilemma in being placed in .n position in which he 
eaiinoi lay his hiinds upon what lie a.etnally wjyits 
and has sold, hut .ilis is a mere di tail, and seeon* 
dary to the jm^ntanee of lies getting away out 
of his reach. Jl is value, ar.d tli<- difference, between 
loss and prdlit, which is all imporl.nnt to him, Wiat 
] 7 !> 
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does he ? Ho covers fhis financial responsibility 
l>y Inlying “ I'utures ’^'in an accredited market. 
The Tiia.rkot, then, broadly s] leaking, may do what 
it likes. If he luis a thousand bales sold o.i.f. 
ahead, and loc;af or general cireiinistances eiimliinc 
to jirevent hi in from ])roviding himself with the 
lu’tnal thing wanted, lint he has a thousand bales 
of “ I'ntiii'es ” iionght ns a “ hedge ” against pos¬ 
sible iwlvaneing value ; he is fairly safe. As much 
more as he may have fci pay for the actual require¬ 
ment in ortler to fulfil his eontraet, no niueh more 
is the difference on the “ futures ” eontraet worth 
to him to iill up the deficiency ; and when he has 
seeuretl hy piirehnsr and selection that which he 
has contracted to deliver he .sells out his “ fulnres ” 
eontraet, which is no lougiT necessary to liim. As, 
however, " futures ” exercise one great fmietion 
as sale.s;—that of “ iiedges ” against the imports 
alri'ivdy described-'-so do they exereise one special 
great funelion as purehiLses. Tiiis mideniably 
immense fleld covers tho.se operations in which 
t hey are bought as “ hedges ” against sales ahead 
of yam and I'loth by producers of thesi’, by their 
afjt.il.s, and ofttimes^by the merchants who ship 
goods ahi'oail. " 

At the outset I alluded to th^fa. t that if a pro¬ 
ducer of cotton goods is offered a contract that will 
keep his spindles and looms going and his work- 
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people employed for twcli#c months nhead —even 
if he did not ]JOSsess thg raw material requinMl, 
nor the available eash witl^ wliich to pitrchi^e it, 
even also if it were (as it's not : 'wtft'.ty in cxiste iee 
to be purchased—he need e xpej^ienee m qieeial 
alarm; for with ijiilel, calm meri'hfintin^f I e can 
protect himself at tmee. , 

We will now p) on with the “ piirehase of 
‘ futures ’ as a ‘ hedfje ’ mr.kiust sales of yam,” 
On Lite tmards of tlie Manehesler Royal Uvehun^ru 
are to be nmiid, juaclieally eveiy day in tin: week, 
the principals or vepresentalives of every eolton 
spinniujf mill in the kinedoni. Spiniieps from all 
jiartft congregate then' to sell tlu'ir yarn. We will 
iniagiiie a busy time, nieaning considerable deni.ainl. 
Large hues are being ]ilaciii. Riiy«s are more 
needy than sellers, and i y are not meiely anxious 
to pureiiase a qiiatttily of any speeia! firm's pro¬ 
duction for imii;,-lirfl ■■ dilivii"^ bul poiMldy still 
lUOit: anxious to enter piiln ei.gagcjni iits for tile full 
or main ])art of the production of such and siieh 
a firm for many months even u]i to twelve montlis 
ahead. The spinner has capital, it is true, hut if 
his consumption of the raw niateria! were oulv 100 
bales per w'cek, .,ftd the t'o^i'act off* I'ed w ere ooiy 
for six montljs—-under ol^v anditioris of only heiiig 
able to lay his hands iijic n svhat was, in tin; shape 
of cotton.’tivailable, and pay cash for that, he would 
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have to expend no less Jhan £26,000, and stow,jthc 
cotton away soTiiewlierr until it was used up; 
either this, or take hit luck or chance in })ickiiig 
it lip in driblet!? as he could, or as liis sjiarc iiiouey 
allowed him to dp. 

Thus with till' aid ol’ the “ tutures ” inarkel luiy 
spinni.rMf det'cnt. repute and very niodci'ii le capital 
can cpiietly eoiisider such a long contract as sug¬ 
gested. accept it, and cover ” liiniscli' in five 
minutes, insuring him sell' against all loss. As I 
have said before, on the basis of “ fp,tiuc values 
is the value of all cotton, theretori‘ of eutton goods. 
On that basis or about if, after much bargaining, 
the contract lor yarn is concluded ; tln'icfoic 
without waiting to proceed to the law material 
nmrkctto select liis actual and special reijiiirciiieuts, 
the spinner has simply to telephone or telegraph 
down to Liverpool to his broker to )>uy so many 
hundreds'or thoiisifiids of bMc.s of ‘‘J'ulurc.s'’— 
200 of this month, 200 of next month, and so on; 
ami all risk to his profit, so far as providing his 
requirements for his engagements, is past and gone. 
He can go home and sleep, leaving it to more 
eonvenient seasons to effeel hi.s actual purchase.? 
afi'J^requiierneiits of tilt- raw produce. As he effects 
this latter from time to t|me in lots of ilOO to, say, 
500 bales, so docs he part to the same extent 
with the “ futures " alr(!ady bought. If the market 
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1ms rifeii iji the meantime, iis much mure ns he 
may ])av(‘ to jmy for his aejuul wants ]>rtietienlly 
so much pRflit has Iw; upon tis “ futuies ” c«m- 
tracts—the one balances the o’'iei* Vic. have 
already seen the reverse ol the operation in 'her 
business. Iftlie market has I'alleii in tlic meantime, 
true, he will have a kiss upon his “ I'litures,.’ but 
then lie lias the less to pay for ins aeluid eotton. 
The basis of the trade is not aiu-red one wliit. In 
other words, granted that his first cafe u hi lions 
are correet, bajied on tli<' vahie of “futures’' at 
the time he enters into an agreeriienf. to supply 
yarn for Itirward delivery, and that lie Imy s Ills 
“ futiiJ^'S ” tliei'e and^then, so far as his baying or 
selling are eorieerned risk and loss are out of the 
question. t 

This is no less true apjihed to jiiireliases 

of “futures” as against sales of chilli by niaiiu 
faeturers, A make” rtf cloth, iicifO proitiieer of 
the yarn whieh makes the el itii, frequently sells 
hi.s production for many inoidhs aiiead. True 
he cannot weave “futures" any more than a 
spinner can spin them ; but oReiitiiiics he eanriot 
get the yam he wants, any mon.’ tlian the spinucr 
can select and s. laire the ^etie I cotton wldl l * 
he re<|uires. fThc nianuf;’''* '.cr, therclure, eamiot 
afford to run the ftsk of inakiUg a loss by waiting 
the vain market to accommodate tiim as to 
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price. lie therefore b\\ys cotton “futures ” equiva¬ 
lent in poumlagc to the weight of yam he needs ; 
anil be also is protct/.cd at once. There is plenty 
of yarn for hii i, he knows ; but he may get a better 
chance of securing his possibly 1,000,000 weight of 
yarn than at tfic moment of his sale of cloth. As 
he pieiks u]i his yarn, so to the same weight docs he 
dispose of his “ futures.” lie has been insured 
against loss. Yum agents and cloth agents follow 
the same proeess: so do the merchants who ship 
and eontraet to ship goods abiiiad. 

The value of a house may have nothing in the 
world to <lo with the current prices of V,licks and 
mortar, iron and timber, lint cotton goods ?,re not 
made out of tliesc, nor out of wool or sugar, Ind, 
out of cotton alone ; and a rise or fall in the value 
of the raw material is a sure iiidicalion of a rise i: r 
fall in the value of the yarn or cloth made froni it. 
TheriToie on brpad lines of value a purchase or sale 
of a “ futuri’s ” cotton eontraet, which i.s always 
possible, is the next best jiurehasc or sale to that 
of the mamifactured article, which at the moment 
is not always possible. 

These are the broad principles regulating the 
■b'ghtimate use of “'futures,”,; and Mr. Stewart 
claims that these broad principles aije cons:antly 
in practice and unassailable. 
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SPINDl^S AKD LOOMS 

The following statistical tiililc giving the nuinlnT 
of s[kindlcs and looms in Lane ash ire and ■ .in icdiiitc 
district is L!is< d on iufoi'iiiatioii sitjijilicd in tVoi'rall’s 
‘‘Cotton Sjiiunci's' and Manuracliii'crs’ Directory ” 
for lOKi. IMcssr.s. Wori idl state that the year ending 
Dccciultcr, liJ H), wiliies.sed a eonsideriilile increase 
in the total iiuni her ol'siiindlcs ciii)ilo)cd in Laiicn- 
sliir<% ainoniiting to LKi'i,iTj!) (including dniililing 
siundlcs). This is tlw laig< st Incrt nsc since liH)!). 
The looms for the same jicriod show a decrease 
of 1,253. 



Nuinfrnr 

KuWilier’if 

XiJinlici' 

— 

t 




I'lrsMA. 


Louiris. 

Accrington and ! 

« 

j 1 

1 1 

1 ' 

1 


district . . 1 

Ashton-itnd cr-I iyne 

(13 

720,280 1 


and di.sti ict 

30 

1.1)01,01)0 

10.782 

Hacui) and district, j 

25 

'an, 152 

8,^35 

Utar'kburii „ ,, j 

, 133 

• 1.2 10,1.50 

i !)7.7!11' 

Bolton ,, ,, 1 

112 1 

7,31)7,042 

21,030 

Burnley 

1 ^(i«i 

_i 

.510,370 1 

H1,9U 

Can’icd forward 1 

515 1 

12,214,590 

292,824 
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Number 

Muinbcr of 

c 

NuinbiT 



Siniiliing 

<4 



Siiiudlort. 

Lutime, 

'• ! 

Rrought forwiinl 

515 

1 

12,214,596 i 

292,824 

Bury aiul distiif't. 

1.5 j 

1.00(1,524 

22.454 

rhiirlcy 

ys 

805.2.IK 

20,404 

Ciitlifwu' ,, 

IS ! 

150,1 ill) 

9.803 

I'ullU' I 

So 1 

147.500 

27.070 

Durwni i 

51 , 

274,250 

39.241 

Dcntuii .. 1 

O 1 

0:l,0S2 

534 

Dukiitl'K-lci ,, .. i 

15 

Si:5.'.i12 , 

971 

I'iU’iiwortli .. ,, 1 

1(1 i 

l.,5()2 ;is4 : 

12.838 

(iiir.slaiiji ] 

- 

— 

318 

(litissoji ,, ! 

17 ! 

!»U..5!I2 

1 !.,270 

(idlimnu'. 1 

tJri-at lliirwdod ( 

4 j 

112.290 ti 

2,110 

and (listrift 

14 

64,370 ' 

“J 7,188 

Hasrni^(i('rt„ 

till 

101,720 

14,002 

llcvwood .. „ 

4.1 

! 1,)45,3()(1 

0,890 

Hyde „ 

IK 

803,9.58 

11,028 

Lullcustrt ,, 

• 4 

33.484 

798 

Lcifrlt .. 

•JS 

2,004,094 

8.098 

JiilLlflx^rtmf;!! >, j 
MandtcsttT arfl . 

, 

i 133.S04 

1 

I 

0,033 

Salford 

Middleton and dis- 

1:55 

3,090.930 

1 23,502 

1 

t.ric^t. 

2t» 

1.252.458 

2,193 

Mosslcy and district 

17 

1,387,409 

834 

Nelson ,, 

1:54 

— 

61,325 

Oldham 

245 

17,286,492 

10,792 

rad'ham „ 

IK 

130,032 

15,297 

•iVeston „ 

■. «7 

.2,183,130 

72,059 

Kadclifle „ .. 

4S 

259,892 

12.190 

Ranisbottoiii „ 

1 ‘^7 

, 9S.592 

10,038 

CaiTicd I'orwnrd 

1,700 

1 49,508,21(* 

'i 727,283 
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NumUv 

« 

NuilLht of 

l^unilwT 


lA 

Firms. 

_ SiMBnitiLT 

of 

L<iOItj8, 

• 

Brought forward 
ilawtonstall and 

1,70G 

k 

7t:7 " i:? 

district 


kio.dn 

O.S'.l 

lochdidc ,, 

lit 

;ki;7i.;k;L’ 


italybridge.. 

1‘1 


0.: \M 

itockport ,, ,, 

GT 

li SDS.KiO 

0,7S7 

rodmordi n,, 

f2 

k'.l'.filKl 

17,010 

fppcriiiill 

(1 

10'.).soil 


tVarrington,, ,, 


70.000 

li.-too 

iVatcrlooL >. 

1 

■17.010 

‘i,001 

iVigan 

IS 


ii.r.27 

Total 

9 

iAm 

::S.7io,;jou 

S(>7.74;j 


The totu! uuiiilii'i' fif (iDiililiniT spine lies is 
,2aa,07;j. Dcuthlinf;; is Ihi- ijniccss eil' roniiiiifi !i 
liver I'miii two or luore siiiiilkii slivers to ]n<H!iiee 
1 uuiforui I'oviiij;. 
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THE^fOTTON TRADE IN WAR TUIE 

TKie cotton tj'atlc, ioi the Jlrst lime in its history, 
was temporarily (August, 1917) controlled hy a 
Cloverniiicnt dejiartiiient -the Uourd of Trade— 
and in order .sueee.ssrully to deal with all the 
technicalities and ruiiiilications or'ihe industry, the 
Government wisely set up a Hoard of roiitrol, com- 

I 

jjosmI for tin most part ol'iei)resentulives of cotton 
employers, operatives, iin]ji .tei's ami distnbutors, 
The indu.stiy was threatencri wilh a I’ariiine in 
Amerieail cotton in the third year of the war, in 
conserjuence of Ihc'scvcrc ivsliiclious [ilaecd on 
shipping and also hceaiiscof the suhitiarincmenaee, 
and tilt pried'hale rapidly advanecd from £‘25 
per 1 lalc t o nca rl y d ouhl e t hat an lount. T he st oek s 
at Invcrjiool in June (1917) were only sullieient to 
keep the mills running a few weeks at the then late 
of eon sumption, am! it was jii oitk'i' to tlieck 
sysculation and to sceure tJiat the availalile stocks 
of cotton should be more e()[ually distributed and 
not allowed to fall. below ^ certain level that 
Government assistance was sought. A deputation 
from the Liverpool Exchange and another deputa' 
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tion riipri'scnl-inj* the. spinnin* and nin tin facturing 
intcriNls went to [((mdon. and in oonlVivner wit It 
Sir AlhiTt Stanley, (lie IV'.ddInt of the Il.mnWtf 
Trade, they evplliiK il how .lear t\„>( tfte daiigi r t' 
industvial eollapse titding tlrnsl ie la^gnlal ions s* deii 
only the (loveniiiieiiL eoiild iiiijiose. The position 
summarised was that ilii; sloek of Aniei'iea'’ r iflton 
at Liv'ovpool and in iht imlis was, iipproxitoately, 
700,000 hale.s. Tlii‘ mirnial weeMy {■onsnm](tioii 
vrns g;J, 000 hales, Ihe acl.iitd weekly eoiisuiiijition 
was not h-ss lli.in a0,000 liales, whilst the vt-eekiy 
iinpoit. was a! the rale of t!1,000 hales. 

If the cotton weIV all of one Korl and could he 
dislribuTcd in the right, pro port inn this should 
mean a ,sii[iply for something like Iweiily weeks, 
but in praeliee it would noL work out. likitthat. It 
is understood, i.oo. Mint I' ifhove ligure.s iueludnl 
cotton in ]ifoci'ss of i"amil'actiirc. 1i' the ligtircs 
did include ‘‘cloihlt.g the mills, "..^en the'tigures 
did not adeijuately reprea nl ihe sci'ioiisness of the 
situation. 

.A. month laU r it was iv})oited (hat the (|Uan(ity 
of cotton afloat for (ircait Ilritain totalled 07,000 
bales against iiOK.oOO in 1!)10. and that the Arn^ri- 
can amounted to ,'57,#00 a.gain^t 17a,000 in Ittlfi. 

The OovenhueTi' did inU-r cne in (he first in- 

^ * 

stance by stopping the s}tecnliilion in cotton on the 
Tiiverpool nTaiket. and later by emit rolling, through 
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the CoUon Control Doard, the raw cotton. The 
regnlation‘i for traiiir^^r in the Tavcr|>ooI cotton 
“ fatiins” market ■/■ere as follows :— 

1. Trailing in “futures” to lieeonlined to— 

(a) Ituyino^iiy s|iiuncrs in the llnitccl Kingdom 
to cover sales of yarn and huying hy iiiiiiortcrs 
agaiffst sales of actual cotton to spinners in the 
llnitcd Kingdom. 

(I)) Helling of “heilg<‘s" l>y imjmrters and 
spinners against purchases tit aelmd cotton, for 
shipment to, or in. the I'niled Kingdom. 

(c) I,i(jnidation of open contracts. As regards 
open eontraets. no transfer t)f these to" any other 
position ean he made except '\* the ease of “hedges ” 
by importers against actn.-il eotton shi]i]>ed to the 
United Kingdom, and in the case of purchases by 
spinners in the United Kingdom ,against sale.s ejf 
yarn. 

NotfI.— hVopi ^he above "it will be .seen t.lmt no 
“straddlcs”orspeciilatisebusin(Sse!in)ietransacted 
by or for members, or on aeeonnt of clients. 

' 2 . Prices of “ futures” to lee advaneesl or rediied 
from time to time iiy a eoumiillee, who will use as 
the,i,r basis the prices prevailing in the tsonthem 
■* States ()f America for America.'! “ futures,” and in 
Alexandria for Egypti,au “ fntnre\’‘ The Com¬ 
mittee, however, to have discretion to fix a lower 
price than ■would be indieate-rl by this hasi.s. 
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Th(^ (iifroi' Ix^twcvn :t)l rnoiiiliv lo icnKj,in as 
fixed. Xotcn<lers\vill l)rullk»vvcdunl il fiirMit.'rnuhre. 

Notk. —Somi‘ of (host'^cj^'icfioiis li;ui’ smcr 
bcfu nmovoci. t 

Tho m \t >U'|) tal«'n l>y lln' Cbn-iTiintfUt ....s to 
give the nrct'ssury iiuihoniy lo Iho luw Hoii-ii (if 
Conho] by issuing an order of wliieh llie i 'I’Palive 
clauses are as follows : 

1. A lUTsoii shall not williotil a lieenee fgeneral 
or special) grant id by or under the aulhorily of I he 
Boaril of 'rrad^, nor otherwise than in aeeordaiiee 
with the eooiiiJions. if any, siihjeel lo wliieli .sueh 
a lieenee i*i granted, jiurehase any raw cot I on, and 
a (lersi^ shall not sel^ or ofler lo sill raw eolton lo 
any person eveept the holder of siieh a lieeiiee, nor 
to the holder of sueh a. lieenee otherwise than in 
aecordanee with -■ueh eo’' likens as aforesaid. 

The eonilitioiis imposed hy tin- Itoard of Trade 
may inelinle rondi,' >!r*. .ts to iea,iijiU(ii pilee. jiro 
vided that any priee so li\( li snail not apph to the 
sale of an\ ]ia.rtleiilar jrarei j of raw eolton liy a. 
person wlio had |irevioiisty enti ied into a eoiitrael 
for the purehasc then of. so as lo rediiee the M'lliiig 
jrriee of that pareel below the cost inemred by ^Ini.l 
person in pnrehasi'i^ the eotTtui and bringing il to 
the United Kpl^doie fogi iln ■■ with sueh margin to 
ros’er ineidenli I exV<'*i''' '' '‘'i" profit as the Ihairii 
of Trarle limy think reasonable. 
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2. All importers snS dealers in raw cottor. and 
C4>ttoa s])ioners shall e^jinjjly with any general or 
s|>e<?ial direetions wl/ch may be given by or under 
the authority‘oC the Hoard ol' Trade as to the sale, 
disposal, dclivejj'y, or use oi' raw eotton. 

3. Infringements of this fjrder are summary 
offences, suhjciel. l.o ))enalties under the Did’ence of 
the Henlm Rf^gulations. 

The Cotton (Restriction of Outjud) Order, 1017, 
is ilated August !l, and was iiiade by the Board of 
Trade pursuant to regulations 2lv StiO and 2JJ 
of the Defenee of the Realm Regulations. This 
Order reads :— 

WlIHRK.'VS the Board of 'IV'.tile deem it expe<iient. 
to make Further i xerei.se oF tlie jiiover vcsteil in them by 
the DcFeiien oF the Realiti Ihgulatioiis as i'espeel,s 
pottciii iiiehldiiig Cot Ion, Waste. 

NOtV TIIERKFORE t lie Board oF Trade iu exercise 
ot their S|!iid powers ami of all ol her powers I hetn eiiab- 
ling 4lo hereby oUbr jus Follows :■■■■ 

1. Tlie Cotton Cunlml Board may From tune to lime, 
by notice exhibited in the jMauehester Boyal Kxeliange. 
aii<l iulvcrtised in surh other maimer as tiny think fit, 
give iiistruetions ns to tlie number or )>i'i‘<'entage of 
spindles nr looms that may be worked in any cotton 
niill.'ir weaving slird as From the date (ir date.s .sjasatied 
in the notice, and maytaiicel nr yary sucli instructions 
as oecasion may require by .similar nntiqc. 

2. The Cottnn Control Board maV grant liecnees 
enabling a greater munber nt pereentage of spindles 
or looms to be worked than that authorised by such 
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upon icrms jflul subject fc sueli condi¬ 
tions eis iii;iy be spi'cilieii in tlje noliee. 

3. Wlicrc Ivstrieliiitis ;il upon til' unttiljjT or 

pcroonlaffc of spiiiilles Heif m.iy oe eoi^c'' such n-sti c- 
tions sliidl lie (Icemi d lo iiftec; iiiic jiiep'’"iinry 
macliiiicry ivorkc d in eoiiin-clion tlieieintii. 

4. All jXTMiiis sliiill obey ;iiiy iost niel ions I In, inov 

b<‘ issued by the Cot ton I'onliol iioon! .. I Ins 

Order. 

5. If liny jiersoii nets in .niy 'nnniirr einitriiiy lo tin 
in.struetK'iis issued by the I'ol.tnn font nil Itoiiid iilKiei 
this Order he is sjnilty of ,aii offi nei- iiiidi r I lie Defeiiei 
of the Itenlni IJeouIid ions. 

Sioiii'd nli^ heii.ilr of till’ Itonrd of 'I'rnili. 

II. lii.icrtni.i VN .Smi'i ii. 

AVerefon/, 

Itonril flf Trinle, 

7, Wliitelnill U.i'di ns, S.M'. J. 

Tiu’t'otlon I'niiirol J’ .i»l, (PM-r M'liieli Sir Hor- 
l)(Tt lliNiill, Kurt. (I'liairiiiun of I he I’ iiie I'ldliiii 

Spinners' AssiK'iiiti injt |iiesi<les, .diiiPely took 

eonlrol o( (lie .slocks nl’col t'ln iiiid inaile iH(|Uiric,s 
as to the .slocks of eoU'oii nt the null’ and in the 
tviirehouses. I pun I he inroi iiiat ion tiiiis olituiiu d 
Uu: Kiiaiii rorimihdeil a seh( me iiili uileil (o distri¬ 
bute useipiiilly and I'nirty as jiossibli tbe iiieei\^ible 
burdens ujioii all si'ctioiis (f!* the indiisliy. I bis 
scheme eaiii<’«nto I'o'-ce oi. 'o inday, Se|deinl>er 10, 
1017 , for a iK’rio l^ot^hrei ni .inths. It has since been 
aorei-d to extend its ivurking lo .Innc, 1!)18. It is 
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Iioptd that at tin- tiid (?!' t his Linu; iiuniial wiirh may 
he resujiicti since the Shipping ContrelJer promised 
to iherease the tonnxige availalde for cotton. 
Appended is the i'lill text oi' (he scheme :— 

i ■ 

THE CO'ITON CONTltOL tiOAllU. 

Tjir. ('oTTOS' (l{i;sTittCTr(i\ iie Ootpi t) Oiirmit, IDIT- 

IS'STUrCTIOMS. 

Issnrit ly thr, Hoard to the 

ai'th'i (JriicT, 

1, Siilij(et to the isiohs of )i!triigia})h 7 liercut, 
on and afiei- (lie tird Septeiiiher. ]i»17. no )ifi'Mai shall 
work or alhov to he mirkeil in any entloii or cotton 
waste mil! occM|iie(! by limi, tiiii.’e than (JO pcrVeiit, of 
the tolal (min!)ei' of nmie aiitl/or ring sjiiiidleH. and 
necessary |)»-purji1oiy niiu'hnu rv. cniilaincil tlicicin 
without ;i hecnee iroiii llic tolloii font ml Hoard, 

'i. Licences may he granted by tlw t'ottou Coiitrol 
Board to spinners of Egyptian and Sea Island Cotton 
and to Spinners i^l' eoltoa waste io work more tliaii 00 
per cent, of Hie total miinher of male and/or ring 
spindles and necessary ))re)).iiatiiry iiiachiiievy in any 
mill daring Mali time as may he ]ircscrihed liy the 
licence, on ])ayment of - 

IJil. per mule s])indle jier week, and 

.. Ijd. per ring S]iiiulle per week. 

' • >> 

on all spimlles worked abox'c 00 ])er cenl, of the total 
number. 

Exa.wpi.u : — 

,\mnle spinning mill containing lOO.'OOOspindles, 
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JO,000 sjiiiiillcs iti;)y )#■ workid witiiout. any 

03.000 may be wiaWI aii [luymaiit of a iva^kly 
li-vy of 1 piT s])ind^ (j)j ff.i- ..■.iti'a 3 000 s|Hl*(il-.. 
and Ml on. ^ • 

3. Licrnci;'; may bo iriaiiUd by tb^ ('tittmi ('- iilrol 
Board to ri, id ViiK-ncan and all ..rnojhs .d 

<‘otti>n. oilier tliati Kiry]>ti;iti ami .Sea IsL.ml. In work 
n|i In 70 |M‘r eenl.. id thiar Inl.il iiiiiber id mule and/or 
I'ina s|iinJleMini inn Mirli I line .i‘- ni.iy bi pieM'i'lbi d by 
the lieeiiee. on |iayjiieiif of Iji/. (ii i mill- Njjiinlle. and 
1 Jd. [ 111 - riny s|HndJe jier week on 1 be spindles in exeess 
of (iO per fi'Ut. Td till’ toli.l spnnili's in I be mill. Brn- 
I'lded tlial 111II re a s))iniiet oi' any sueh entlna |nines 
to the saltsfael ion id I lie Mii:n''l that he isenira^red on a 
(iovernfnenl tsintr.iel ^ii eoiitiaets. a lieeiiee l.i work 
sptndli-s in i‘.\ei'ss id TO [lei' eenl. nmy be yranled. on 
paynieiil of lb- Meekly lives mentioind in llie last, 
jiaraei'yjdi. 

t. Wliere a mill. ontaiii' ..nfli rioomnl mule spindles 
till oi-eupier shall beteli tile Old day 'd Si ptemlw r, 
1017, ap])lv to the t'l tt%i, Contiol i. iid ho Jireidioos 
Its to till projMO'tioii ol riiie .md ijiTil# spiiiole' lespee- 
lively lliat may be worked, .mil I lie lio.nd shall f;ne 
stU'ii diT'i-el.ions as they lliink lit, provided tiiid Ihi'y 
shall allow 00 per eenl. of the tolal of siieli spindles to 
be Morkeil. 

5. Sltlijevl to the piovisimis oi jiaiayrapli 7 iieieof, 
on Mild urier I In ttrd .Sei>teiiiijiT^ Iti.T no person ^Iwil! 
work or iJloM t(i be ^ork'd mme than tilt [ivi cent, of 
the totalmnulfrrofloihiis in .my M i a > me shed oeeupted 
by him, Mithm* a ieein ^rom I he l oitmi t'onlro] 
Board, piiAjded tlnd \y Inanis in hially in looms id 
lit.j 
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the date ni these inslriietiuiis may }«■ woven out f-ithin 
four weeks of llie date Iioreof. 

Euampi.e: ^ 

A ttiauyhudurer lius 00 Inunis all wuikii?^. 
lie tnay on and after .Se|>teniU‘r .‘Ird run (iO looms 
willKinl piv'-'iiieiit of levy, and is aHovied fuiii' 
\v<‘eks from Auiinsl 2‘Jiid in whieh In weave mif tlie 
iViiiniiiiiii; JO looms. Should lie itdeiid, however, 
to ker’jj rinmiiio, .say. 80 loon is, lie nuist deelare 
this nunilier now. ami pay I he les'v, as sliown hi 
Clause (5. on tile exlr.i UO ioonis from .SepteiiilierlSrd, 
the reinaitiiiii' 20 loiniis heiiijr allowed lour weeks 
from August 22ii(l in wlneli (o weave out. 

(j. liieeuees may he ai'anted hv the CoHon Control 
Hoard to work iliiiiin; siieh t'lne as may he preserihed 
by the hei’oee extra looms ii|uin,]>avinent of 2.i* (id. ]k i' 
week for eaeh loom U)! to 72 inch reeil space, and 5.v. 
or eaeii loom o\'er 72 inch nsal spare worked m eMvss 
of (!(f per ec at. of the total mini her, 

7. Where two or more mills or two or more weaving 
sheds are oeea[)ii’d hy the same iier.soii (he Colton 
Control board nja^ direet llieiuuniher of mule and/or 
rinij sjHiidles or looms that may he worked in e.ieh 
sejnirate mill or weaving sluil oeeiijiied hy the siiine 
person, so iiiat the lolal iiumher Worked by any one 
person nit limit a lieeiiee shall not exeeed (i(l per eelit. 
of the total mmiher ismtaiued in his mills nr weavintj 
sheds. 

i;. All a))]ilieatimis ly;- lieenees shall be made u|ioii a 
form to beoblaiiied i'i'oiii llieCotIhii Control lloaid, and 
must reach the Ifoanl not laler Ilian ,ilie Wednesday 
mornin}; in the week preeedins,’ tt.v week durinit "’hieh 
the lieenee is to eominetiee. i 
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!l. Xu IK'IMIII chilli Jiiiiki tiiy filiM- -tiiti incur Iir 
• rcprcsciil iitiiiii for tiic juii piiM' uf chtiiiuiuir .1 ln'cncc. 
10. Tile cxjircssiiii) •• iiichuli s 11 firm nr 

(illicr jiKMiciiituiii (>r :liii?i,i ci'iiipuiiy, * 

Thi fxjm'ssKiu " mil/" mciiiiic- rifi- pi n-c uli, n 
Viini nr wusic is spirii. 

The I’Vpi'cssidii " ivr.nim; sh. d " iurtuiics .my plucc 
u'liccc loimis uT'c vMirki'il. 

[-‘nr t he CiiMiiii ('.mlvni He * 

I! i), ili;M)i,nsu\. 

Sivrrtuiii, 

Aiipmsl L'lfjid. ]!)17. 


jXirn:. Tin ^Ifn^nilmn nf I he seheiiie iMi> ji^isf piiiie<J 
by the Ihittnii ( mil re! Itoiirit until .Septeiiiher 10 in 
<musi‘ipl(Ul^e nf I he elrisine nl lUil.lis' iniils iur lh<‘ 
hiiliiiiiys In till Meek 111 eiiiiiiie:; Se[it.enihei- :t.j 

* » 

The iriletlti(il) ul' I he Hnmd m;is to i . diiee (he 
consumption iireotloll In 1(1 per (eiit^iieliiM jiie- 
M fir <‘oiisiiuiption exeep’ J>, so hir us I'm I her eoii- 
sumjitioii is lilloued emler In 1 iiee. 


The rollowilie I lolls ;'|.| i ,llle I i>».pii(iiiii{> 

mills were iKlopted ut |I O irii seiilut n e eorilelS'iiee 
of etnplovel's mid Ojierlifi i 1 s 1 

1 . When* possihli' nil imi.elmies should i>e hilly 
iind cilieieritly stafleil und prelereiiei' should he 

to older men ihid lo lieuiK ol luiiiilies. ^\s u 
(leiierii.l rule the s< 1 ^iees ■>! Iftf' hdi 'I eoiiii rs should 
lie dispeuseiUeilh li'‘st, 

2 . VVhere. ;*'ter 4ili\ u;*! emeieiitiy sKdltiie the 
(it) per eeiiU or ol her^i ci 11 1 <1 tie ol imieliuieip. there 
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\ 

is still u sur)>lus ol'labofcr there niiftht then he ^et up 
a system of rotation of workpeople. This applies * 
to mule spinnin}; roojfis. 

;t. I.oeai eoeiniitt.ees rvillYie set up to ileal with 
the questions arisinff out of the ilispiacement of 
labour, ami wlfere employers’ or operatives’ eom- 
niittens already exist they will be utilised, 

Notk. — The selieriie affeets 2,000 linns with 
58,710,000 sjiinninjr spindles and 807,,'513 looms. 
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